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our body is an organism, with channels which convey the 
currents of life to every part of it, then one who comes into 
it does not come as an independent, disconnected, irrespon- 
sible fragment of humanity, with no bonds and ties and 
duties to be regarded. When one comes from without, 
Unitarianism is enough of an entity to give him a good name, 
a place in which to think and to work, fellowship and oppor- 
tunity. If he be a minister, it gives to him reputation, a 
pulpit, the help of many friends to him unknown, a share 
in a legacy of faith, hope, culture, and renown which is simply 
invaluable. If he accepts these things he is ungrateful if he 
does not hold them in trust for the common good. 


st 


Mr. Nacarkar has stirred up a controversy concerning 
a custom which he found in Hyderabad, where, to express 
the idea of brotherhood, a dozen or more Sindhi Brahmos 
dined from the same plate. Mr. Nagarkar calls the custom 
unclean and superstitious. A Sindhi replies that Mr. 
Nagarkar is a stranger in Hyderabad and somewhat Angli- 
cized, and does not do justice to an old custom. The con- 
troversy runs through several numbers of the Interpreter 
and the WVew Dispensation published in Calcutta. The 
Sindhi correspondent says Mr. Nagarkar is not justified in 
inviting the opinion of the Brahmo public, “who know as 
much of Sind and Sindhis as the man in the moon.” As 
the custom criticised is practised twelve hundred miles from 
Calcutta, we get a hint of the difficulty of setting up a 
common standard of doctrine and ritual even for Brahmos. 
There is a curious similarity between the comments made 
on this common meal, especially from a sanitary point of 


view, and the discussion concerning the use of the common 


cup in the communion service of the Christian Church. 
od 


Art the old Park Street Church in Boston a revival meeting 
has been going on. We think the reports in the daily papers 
have not much misrepresented the doctrine of the preachers. 
One of them said: “Here we are on the brimstone corner, 
and we insist on good, old-fashioned, red-hot salvation. We 
believe in a red-hot, seething hell. Thank God, we have 
found a few folks who believe in the whole Bible, Jonah, the 
whale, and the flood and everything. The old book is all 


right.” Others ejaculated, ‘‘I believe in God over and over 
again!” “There is a hell I know.” ‘And it is as hot as 
it ever was!” ‘I don’t know but it’s hotter.” The style of 


exhortation and singing was a compound that suggested a 
cross between the variety show and the old-fashioned revival. 
We are glad to know that the revivalists have been ejected by 
the officers of the church for unseemly behavior in the con- 
duct of worship, although we have seen no protest against 
their doctrine. 

& 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Record-Herald sends 
a surprising report of a recent sermon by Dr. Adolf Harnak 
(Harnack?) in which among other things it is said 
that “he opposed the comparative study of religion entirely, 
and particularly the establishment of a new chair in the 
faculty for that purpose on the grounds: 1. “ That there is 
only one religion, which was revealed from God. Moham- 
medanism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Brahminism, 
and other so-called religions are the inventions of men. One 
has come down from heaven, the others are of the earth 
earthy. One is a divine revelation from the Creator of the 
universe, the others are moral philosophy. 2. The theological 
department of the university was established by the govern- 
ment to train men for the ministry. The Bible, the inspired 
work of God, is the only necessary text-book. It contains 
enough of truth and knowledge to employ students during 
their lifetime, and it would be better for them to stick to it 
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rather than waste their strength and time in the study of 
other creeds which can be of no use whatever to them. 3. 
If theologians or students have curiosity to know what has 
been taught by impostors and the ioventors of false religions, 
they can do so in connection with the department of history 
or philosophy.” 


Are we a Body? 


There are two diverse ideas about the relation of individ- 
uals to each other in what we call the Unitarian body. We 
have barely hinted at the subject elsewhere; but sayings 
that have come to us from different quarters make it seem 
worth while to discuss the matter more at length, because 
upon right thought in this matter depend decisions which 
will make or mar our fortunes throughout the coming century. 
In one thing we are all agreed. Our aim is to make our 
work in our homes, in our churches, and in all ways of in- 
fluence such as to serve the common cause and promote the 
union of all good workers everywhere. Nobody wishes to 
build up a little sect which shall be exclusive and indepen- 
dent, a permanent dissenter among the religious forces of the 
world. But we differ as tc our relation to each other, and 
to the Unitarian body of which we are, or are not a part. 
Indeed, the question goes deeper than that. Is there a Uni- 
tarian body? Is there anything of which we can be a part? 
When we travel to Saratoga to attend the National Confer- 


ence, is there anything that unites us excepting a common. 


purpose to take a certain train, and attend, without any sense 
of responsibility, meetings which have been arranged by 
those who were elected at the last meeting for that purpose? 

Some of our most intelligent laymen’ and ministers say 
that we have nothing which can be called a body. ‘‘ We are 
individuals, loyal each to his own proper work, and respon- 
sible for the doing of it only to those with whom he is volun- 
tarily associated.” If one thus defines his position as minis- 
ter, he says: ‘‘I have a duty to my church and my people. 
Discharging that, I have done all that is required of me. 
Any further relations with other churches and a Unitarian 
organization are matters of choice. I owe nothing to any- 
thing that can be called a Unitarian body.” 

Another class of both laymen and ministers see things in 
a different way. For instance, they say of any minister in 
any particular pulpit, “Apart from that pulpit he is one 
man: in it he is another.” If he wishes to test the question, 
let him give up his salary, cut himself off from the regular 
assembly provided by the habits and traditions of the 
church, open any convenient meeting-place in the neighbor- 
hood, and without choir or organ see what will come of it. 
Sometimes one has to work against the traditions of a 
church and the bad record of a former minister. But even” 
in such cases the possibility of success is greater in the 
church than outside of it. In cases where a church has a 
long and honorable history, with a succession of able min- 
isters, the best that any young man can do, who is invited to 
the pulpit, is to prove himself worthy of the heritage that 
has been provided for him. 

Now put these two ideas together or contrast them with 
each other. In the one case we have the individual, in the 
other the individual plus something. If these individuals 
are assembled, their bond of union is such as they make for 
the occasion, and dissolves when they part. If they are in- 
dividuals plus something which is not their own, and which 
they did not provide, then each man carries with him into 
the organization a contribution which he cannot help mak- 
ing, and which, in spite of himself, knits itself to other simi- 
lar contributions, and creates something which is indepen- 
dent of even the will and choice of the individuals who are 
combined, 

We cannot put it better than Saint Paul has done in his 
parable of the body of the Christian Church. 
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In his day 
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there were philosophers who rejoiced that they could see, 
and did not care to be associated with toiling hands or 
active feet running on the errands of humanity. There were 
men of practical aims who believed in the institutions of the 
Church and wanted nothing to do with science and phil- 
osophy; and so they said of each other, “I do not belong 
with you, and I am not of the body which you represent.” 
But Paul skilfully flanks their dissent by claiming not that 
they belong to each other, the eye, the foot, and the hand, 
but that they belong to a common body which makes their 
activity possible. 

As the English language has a presiding genius for which 
nobody in particular is accountable, which decides what the 
course of the language shall be, what foreign elements it 
shall assimilate and what reject, and which from generation 
to generation shapes the course of English speech according 
to laws which are obeyed by all, although nobody knows 
who made them, so we may say of our Unitarian body. It 
has a life of its own which is not identical with the National 
Conference, the Unitarian Association, or any other organi- 
zation. It creates organizations, uses them, and, when they 
have served their purpose, lets them fall apart. It takes in 
from without and adapts to its purpose men and women who 
suit its genius, and others it quietly eliminates. It follows 
those who lead, but with reservations. If the direction is 
not right, it looks another way, and the leaders drop out of 
sight. It is a wonderful, mysterious, living entity. Those 
who are of it live in it and rejoice in it. Those who are not 
of it go each to his own place. Some it holds in spite of 
themselves, and some in spite of protest it finds no place 
for. It lives, and so long as it lives it will have a work and 
a message for all who share its real life. 


Reformers. 


It is difficult to understand the principle of human nature 
that sets itself against advertised goodness, a profession of 
virtue and self-abnegation, an accredited name that seems to 
imply that the world is very bad and needs setting to rights. 
For this reason the term ‘reformer ” has an ill odor attached to 
it in the minds of many. Something of suspicion, something 
of jealousy, something indefinable and intangible, the name 
carries with it that creates dislike. 

The possible belief that some reformers are over-zealous, 
unwise, violent, and narrow-minded, may have injured the class 
and brought it into disrepute. However the prejudice has 
arisen, it is certain that many advertised reforms have been 


‘discredited by public opinion and some have suffered failure 


that ought abundantly to have succeeded: some have even 
worked out to evil issues, though aimed at goodness and 
purity. Reformers too often bring an impossible idealism 
into practical life that places them at a disadvantage when 
they come to deal with the facts of life and living men. 
They would wrest human nature, and insist on its being 
made over on their plan instead of God’s. The mark is per- 
haps too high and shining, the instruments are possibly even 
too virtuous, have too little acquaintance with reality, are too 
easily duped by the hardened, astute, worldly-wise enemy 
that sees all the weak places in the armor of the champions, 
and grimly prepares defeat for the innocent and good. 

The wisdom of the serpent is deplorably lacking to these 
excellent people, who, having zealously dealt with theories 
and principles, and having seen them work right on paper 
and in conventicles, are suddenly confronted with the need 
of prompt, sure, energetic action to clinch and carry home 
the reality of the truths they have proclaimed. Their 
passion and earnestness, their desire for complete victory 
rather than a partial success, may have overshot the mark. 
By aiming at the stars, they have possibly shot and killed 
a good cause. They will not abate one iota of their de- 
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mands, even if the universe crumbles; and the consequence 
is that the great, faulty, indifferent world leaves them one 
side. 

We may know in advance how a certain class of people 
will meet any practical common-sense measure for the gaod 
of the world, if it happens to touch their pet prejudice. The 
temperance question, the question of opening libraries on 
Sunday, the question of innocent recreation for the people, 
all find barriers and hindrances in certain classes of re- 
formers; and most of these call themselves religious and 
Christian. It is sad to think that so many good movements 
have for ages been forced to surmount these ideas by going 
over them or pushing them aside. ‘These are the reforms of 
obstruction and hindrance. Not being able to put into 
practice their own ideas, they make it their business to re- 
form out of the world the practicable and truly progressive 
measures of their time. 

The reformer has great need of studying God’s ways, of 
learning something of his patience, forbearance, and long- 
suffering. God is not an extremist. He evidently respects 
and even loves the hnman nature he has made. He is toler- 
ant and gentle, willing to give the sinner achance. He waits 
for the day of repentance, and rejoices apparently in a 
little improvement. He looks to the feasible and possible, 
and is as conservative as he is progressive. Feverish haste 
is not his way. His movements are slow, his demands mod- 
erate. Even some old institutions of wrong he has allowed 
to go on in the world almost unchanged for thousands of 
years. Great things have deep foundations. They rest 
on the basic facts of man’s nature, and not upon empir- 
ical teaching and hasty experiments, ‘The rain falls and the 
sun shines on the just and the unjust, not alone on reformers 
and theory builders. There is a mighty wisdom in making 
haste slowly, in seeing what can be accomplished on natural 
lines, in conformity with real needs. , 

Over-zeal and impossible assumption, joined to weakness 
in practical affairs, have impaired the reputation of reformers. 
They too easily use hard words and call bad names, and 
allow their passions to run away with their reason. They 
are sometimes lacking in the sweet amenities, the kindness, 
and tolerance that do so much to smooth the road to success. 
But the class naturally divides itself into small and great. 
The great reformers of all time stand out like mountain 
peaks among the little hills. They are beacons and watch- 
towers of humanity, not because they demanded the impos- 
sible, but the inevitable. They saw what other eyes could not 
see,— the signs of the times,— and naturally became prophets 
and leaders. They were never fussy, never self-important. 
Their mission was too weighty and solemnizing, and they 
marched toward it as toward a shining mark, with assured 
tread. The world has vindicated their great convictions, and 
they have passed into the gallery of its great benefactors. 

The fussy and petty reformer, the short-sighted, opinion- 
ated, and prejudiced, cannot disparage or belittle the great 
principle of reform, the corrective and restorative power of 
society. The idea that things must be made better in this 
world calls for every strong arm and stalwart soul, for every 
saint and sage, for the thinker, the worker, the inventor, the 
people of great gifts and generous hearts, The need of 
betterment cries from all the dives and slums, the prison 
places, the abodes of suffering, death and despair, from all 
the scenes of injustice, tyranny, ignorance, brutality, and 
strife. Old, hideous evils, putrid sores of humanity, how 
hopeless they look, how desperate seems the effort to bring 
change and renovation! But we must measure what can be 
done by what has been done in the past. By means of 
alleviation carried on in the pitiful and loving spirit of Jesus 
Christ, Mrs. Fry saw prisoners for debt rotting in the vile 
English jails, and her heart burned within her, Florence 
Nightingale felt the woes of sick and wounded British soldiers 
crying to her in the night, Clara Barton heard the moans of 
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those left to die on the battlefield, Henry Bergh was struck 
with the cruelties practised toward the lower animals; and 
out of these tender thoughts, these loving impulses, came 
great reforms that have changed the face of society and set 
a new standard of humaneaction. The reformer needs more 
sweetness, more forbearance, more clemency and real kind- 
ness than other men, for these are the solvents of the greater 
number of social evils; and our ability to take the point of 
view of the other man, though he be a great sinner, may be 
the first step toward saving him. 


Simplicity of Life. 


Not long since, with a merchant friend, we came upon a 
pool where half a dozen small boys, with their trousers rolled 
above their knees, were wading and splashing, and getting 
happiness without thought of to-morrow. Oh, dear,” said 
our other we, with a groan, “shall I ever be able once 
more to get a bit of simple comfort? Life is become too 
complex and too burdened with formalities, ceremonies, and 
necessities. . If we were to stop and paddle about in that 
pool, it would give us no pleasure. We have outgrown one 
sort of joys, but have we reached anything else that is satis- 
factory? I have to go to my counting-room and count up 
profit. I am conscious that the trifles which make up my 
life are forevermore trifles. But where is the escape? In 
what direction am I moving? What is the end of it all?” 
The editorial “we” was not entirely out of sympathy with 
this outburst of conviction. The boy in the puddle is called 
into full activity of every power. He studies polywogs, 
stones, grasses, flowers, butterflies, is alert intellectually as 
he is physically. Making money may or may not be the 
bane of our ordinary mature years. It certainly does not 
bring into large activity our intellectual, our moral, or even 
our physical faculties. ‘There is a mistake somewhere,” 
he added, “and we shall have to trace it out. It certainly 
is a narrow and in many ways a dwarfing business to buy 
and sell, and sell and buy, to add up the profits or tremble 
over the losses. But back of this money-making is a de- 
mand for artificial ways of life that are arbitrary and con- 
ventional. It is difficult to say which is the worst, the social 
meagreness or the business which compels it. What can we 
do about it? The father is separated from his family, has 
little to do with his children’s development, and falls into 
social habits that he does not care to think of as the ful- 
filling of life. The mother is often less free from conven- 
tional usage, and fails to realize any satisfactory ideal of 
womanhood.” 

False social ideals have been the bane of all countries and 
times. A return to simplicity has constituted all reforms, 
from that inaugurated by Jesus to that of the Puritans in 
England and New England. Artificiality involves useless 
cost. The tendency is toward illegitimate means of ac- 
cumulation. Then society falls apart into two classes, the 
rich and the poor; and there is a growth of conditions to 
keep classification perpetual. The rich seek more riches, 
They enter into a race to get ahead of each other. Equality 
is not held to be tolerable. Then comes in grinding of the 
poor in sweat-shops. A new class grows up, not recognized 
by the wealthy, abhorred by the poor, the predatory rich 
who care only for gold. President Jordan says “that one 
man should devour another is not competition: it is war. 
The abolition of private war within a nation has been one of 
the most important steps in human civilization.”” The abo- 
lition of commercial warfare between nations is the key to 
the progress that has been going on for the past fifty years. 
We are just beginning to see that ‘no man lives for him- 
self”: so no nation can live for selfish ends and survive. 
But that wealth is not essential to prosperity or to happiness 
is a lesson hard to learn, ‘ Your trade balance may be too 
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big,” said Gladstone. ‘What we want on earth is not to be 
richer than our neighbors, but that we shall all be comfort- 
able and prosperous,— good sellers and good buyers.” 

It is the struggle to be some other sort of a great man 
that is above the little man that ruins our comfort and 
spoils our peace. Some one says that “ keeping together is 
the safety of humanity,” and that in separation of the parts 
of society lies degeneration. We are trying nowadays to 
prove that, if the rich are getting richer, the poor are not 
growing poorer. The real problem is, Are the parts of 
society growing away from each other,— that is, disintegrat- 
ing? The cure cannot be in making the poor rich, but in 
simplifying social demands. Have we the courage to be 
common people? Is the social drift toward disintegration 
or toward assimilation? Giving high wages is only giving 
money. What we all want is to pay out ourselves to each 
other. 

Nature never puts on airs. She gives to the washer- 
woman violets as blue and as sweet as she gives to the 
heiress of millions. Rough John gets as good potatoes out 
of a hole as college-bred Tom. When you get away from 
nature, you find she treats you less generously. At last you 
turn to the successful farmer, and ask“him for the cause of 
your failure. If he answers you correctly, he tells you that 
you have lost the key to nature. You are in sympathy with 
what nature detests; that is, you want conventionalism, and 
are ashamed of toil. You read the novels that exploit the 
hard lot of labor. ‘Society in large towns is babyish,” says 
Emerson. It is only when you take nature into your circle 
that you can be manly. ‘The manly part is to do with 
might and main what you can do. The world is full of fops 
who never did anything; and these will deliver the fop 
opinion that it is not respectable to be seen earning a liv- 
ing.” So it comes about that society has to break up from 
time to time, and find a renewal of simpler social elements, 
and simpler conceptions of want and honor, and, above all, 
work. Allston built a plain house, and furnished it plainly, 
saying, “‘ Whoever comes, I wish him to visit me, and not my 
house.” 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


New Books. 


We hear not infrequently lamentations about the alleged 
decay of Unitarian scholarship. It is said that Unitarians 
have lost their literary prominence, and that they are no 
longer contributors to the literature of the higher life. Curi- 
ously enough, these sneers usually proceed from members of 
our own household of faith. Our neighbors have apparently 
not yet discovered the deterioration in the quality and quan- 
tity of our literary output. The Aegés/er lends its voice to 
the wailing when in a recent editorial it is written: “Once 
the pride of Unitarians was a learned ministry. Now, while 
not consciously giving up the old-fashioned respect for learn- 
ing, there is a distinct turning away from it, with only a half- 
way recognition of the fact.” 

I have so often heard ministers of our fellowship deplore 
this decay that I have been curious to investigate the facts 
to see if they substantiate the statements of my fellow- 
workers, and it may be fitting at this time to call attention to 
ten or twelve books by Unitarian authors which have come 
from the press within a few months. If I took all of the 
books by Unitarian writers bearing the imprint 1901, I should 
far exceed the limits of my space. 

1. ‘‘Essays Theological and Literary,” by Charles Carroll 
Everett, late Professor of Theology in Harvard University. 
A more serious, profound, and enlightening contribution to 
theological thought and investigation has seldom been made.. 
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The essays on “ Reason and Religion,” “The Distinctive 
Mark of his Christianity,” “Naturalism and its Results,” 
“Tnstinct and Reason,” certainly show no decay in the 
power of Unitarian thinkers to deal with the rational basis 
of religion and the special nature of the Christian revela- 
tion. . 

2. “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” by Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., Professor in Harvard University. A clear, 
original, instructive, and inspiring book applying the teaching 
of Jesus to the social problems of our day. 

3. “The Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ,” by 
J. Hamilton Thom, D.D. A new and cheap edition of the 
wonderful sermons of one of the greatest of English religious 
thinkers and preachers. 

4. “The Passing and Permanent in Religion,” by Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. A clear and eloquent description of the 
great essentials of religion, being asifting from these of such 
things as cannot outlive the results of scientific, historical, 
and critical study, so making more clearly seen “the things 
which cannot be shaken.” 

5. “ The Miracles and Myths of-the New Testament,” by 
Joseph May, D.D. A careful, scholarly, and reverent study 
of the wonder-stories of the New Testament, discovering to 
the new generation the real historical character and quality 
of the person and teaching of Jesus. 

6. “Sermons of Sunrise,” by Charles Gordon Ames, 
Twenty-four fascinating and stimulating sermons, setting 
forth the “newness of spirit’ of the everlasting gospel. Writ- 
ten by one of the most original of seers and best beloved of 
ministers. 

7. “Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” by R. A. Arm- 
strong. Mr. Armstrong is the minister of the Hope Street 
Church in Liverpool, and is well known in our American 
churches. He has in this volume put together a splendid 
course of biographical lectures upon leaders of thought and 
action in the century which is just past. 

8. “Life Everlasting,” by John Fiske, L.L.D., being the 
Ingersoll lecture for 1900, and the continuation and, in a 
sense, the completion of the philosophic studies successively 
issued under the titles, ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,”’ “ The Idea of 
God,” and “ Through Nature to God.” 

g. “Liberal Religious Thought at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century,” being the remarkable essays and ad- 
dresses dealing with the condition and prospects of liberal 
religion in Europe and America, delivered at the first Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, held in London last May. 

to. “ Deafness and Cheerfulness,” by Abraham W. Jack- 
son. A brave and helpful account of the pains-of deafness 
and its alleviations. 

11. “Theodore Parker in his Life and Work,” by Alfred 
Altherr, pastor of St. Leonard’s Churchin Basel, Switzerland. 
An accurate and interesting life of Parker, in German, by a 
Swiss minister. 

Three other books have just come from the press, which, 
though not written by men in direct Unitarian fellowship, 
yet preach the Unitarian gospel and set forth the Unitarian 
habit of mind. 

“The Field of Ethics,” by George H. Palmer, Professor of 
Philosophy, being the “‘ Noble Lectures” of the past year 
and containing illuminating studies of the deeper problems 
of ethics and religion. ‘ 

“The Ethnic Trinities,” by Levi L. Paine, Professor in 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. A contiouation of Prof. 
Paine’s radical work in his already famous book on the 
« Evolution of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” 

«The Common People,” by Frank O. Hall, minister of 
the Universalist Church in Cambridge. A sympathetic and 
sometimes delicately humorous account of the ways of com- 
mon folk at work and at play, as neighbors, as students, and 
as citizens. 
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I submit that this record gives us no reason to fear the de- 
cay of Unitarian scholarship or the poverty of the literary 
output of our religious fellowship. 

; SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE late visit to Washington of certain prominent New 
York lawyers, accompanied by a United States Commis- 
sioner, for the purpose of securing the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of State in a case now before the New York State 
court, has aroused much interest, and its outcome is curi- 
ously awaited. The case in question is an action for libel, 
brought by certain Danish gentlemen against a New York 
newspaper, and concerns the recent attempt to sell the Da- 
nish West Indian Islands to the United States government. 
The counsel for the defence claims that the testimony which 
the Secretary could give in the matter is of the greatest pos- 
sible value to his clients; and at the State Department he 
attempted to put to Mr. Hay certain questions which that 
gentleman, through Judge Penfield, solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State, positively refused to answer. The Secretary 
stated through this medium that, as a private individual, he 
was absolutely ignorant of the matter at issue, and that, as 
any information he might possess had come to him in his 
official capacity as Secretary of State, he in that capacity 
refused to answer any interrogatories. The lawyers and the 
commissioner, having made formal note of the embassy and 
of its lack of success, returned to New York, where it is 
said that they will lay the affair before the State court and 
endeavor so to arrange affairs that, should the American 
premier venture within the State of New York, he will be 
liable to arrest for contempt of court. 


rd 


A NOVEL use for photography has been stumbled upon 
accidentally by an amateur who made his discovery in a 
most unexpected manner. He had been amusing himself 
by taking snap-shots of a number of his sister’s friends, and 
on the evening of the day on which he had taken them 
amused himself by developing the films. He then put them 
away for the night, and the next morning took advantage of 
a sunny day to print some of the pictures. What was his 
surprise to see that on the face of one of the girls, of remark- 
ably fair and smooth complexion, were to be found a large 
number of black spots which appeared only upon her face and 
hands, the rest of the members of the various groups being 
free from them. ‘The artist was greatly puzzled over this 
unaccountable circumstance, studied both the negatives and 
the prints, with and without a microscope, but could find no 
explanation of the phenomenon. At last he put the pictures 
in his pocket, and started out to show them to the girl her- 
self, desiring to know what she would think of the defects 
which seemed to be her peculiar property. On his way, he 
was met by the news that the girl had, during the night, 
been stricken with small-pox, and was already on her way to 
the hospital. The camera, to which all that is yellow is 
black, had detected and recorded the eruption, not yet 
visible to the human eye. 

CJ 


Tue delay in the placing upon the walls of the Boston 
Public Library of the ten final pictures of the Quest of the 
Holy Grail Series, by Mr. Edwin A, Abbey, has been caused 
by the great popularity of the pictures in London, where 
crowds of visitors thronged the exhibition, which was per- 
force prolonged far beyond the time originally announced. 
The pictures have now arrived in this country, and are on 
view at the American Art Galleries in New York, where art- 
lovers are flocking to gaze upon and criticise the latest work 
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of our versatile American artist. It is pleasant to see that 
the various English journals, in commenting upon King Ed- 
ward’s appointment of Mr. Abbey to paint the official picture 
of the approaching coronation, dwelt upon the fact that to 
Englishmen Americans are not “foreigners,” and pay grace- 
ful tribute to the wisdom of their sovereign’s choice. It 
would seem, indeed, to be universally conceded that Mr. 
Abbey, whose earliest work, it will be remembered, was his 
black-and-white sketches, exquisitely delicate and graceful, 
for Harper Brothers, now stands pre-eminent in the treatment 
of subjects requiring breadth, power, and freedom of execu- 
tion. His large pictures, ‘‘ Richard III. and the Lady Anne,” 
the “ Trial of Queen Katharine,” and ‘The Penance of 
Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester,” all stand high, alike in the 
estimation of the untrained public and the more critical judg- 
ment of the artist-world. But, up to the present time, Mr. 
Abbey’s men and women have been clad in the fashion of 
older days. Will his hand lose its cunning when he tries it 
on the fair English women of the present time? 


Cod 


THE Second Illinois District has the distinction of having 
sent to Washington the youngest member who has ever sat 
in the House of Representatives, a man who was elected to 
his office only three months after he had attained the 
earliest possible legal age. John J. Feely, though only 
twenty-five years and seven months old, has managed to do 
a good deal in his quarter-century of life. He was brought 
up as a butcher in a small town in the interior of Illinois; 
but, not enjoying his work, he remained at it only long 
enough to make and put by enough money to provide him- 
self with an education. He went through school and high 
school and then through Yale College, finishing his course 
at the Law School and being admitted to the bar. He 
began the practice of his profession in Connecticut; but, 
finding that it did not furnish a fair field for the fulfilment 
of his political ambitions, he moved back to his native 
State, and settled in Chicago. He is described as vigorous 
in mind and body, modest and intelligent; and there seems 
to be no fear that the interests of his constituents will suffer 
at his hands. Indeed, it is more than likely that his name 
will soon be found upon the rapidly growing list of young 
men who are steadily coming to the fore. 


& 


It would seem, from recent despatches, that the shortest 
route across the ocean, first suggested some twenty years 
ago, by means of which passengers and mail may be taken 
from New York to London in three and three-quarters days, 
is on the point of becoming a reality, since it is stated that 
the money required to make the project a success — $30,- 
000,000 — has been raised and secured. This new line of 
passenger and mail steamers is to be run between Nar- 
ragansett, R.I., and Bearhaven, Bay of Bantry, Ireland; 
and by the aid of railroads at both ends, the speed named 
is to be accomplished. In England great interest is being 
taken in this new enterprise, and also in the full devel- 
opment of a harbor which promises to be of the greatest 
possible benefit to Great Britain in the case of foreign com- 
plications of any sort, as there her men-of-war can assemble 
for supplies and protection, the natural fortifications of crag 
and mountain rendering it well-nigh impossible for the foe 
to follow them into their fastness. It has been recently 
cabled from London that a special meeting of the House of 
Lords had been held for the purpose of voting £900,000 
for the construction of necessary railway connection between 
Castleton, the young and flourishing town at Bearhaven, 
and the existing trunk lines of railroad in Ireland; and it is 
planned to make of the picturesque Irish harbor, with its 
seven-mile-long Bear Island, rising fifteen hundred feet above 
the water, a modern Gibraltar. The recent agitation of the 
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short route is the work, mainly, of a clever young Irish 
editor born and bred on this side of the Atlantic, who has 
returned to the land of his fathers. 


a 


From Antwerp, now the foremost ivory market in the 
world, comes to us an interesting report of ivory sales for 
the quarter ending October 30. In these three months 
180,000 pounds were sold, 146,000 pounds of which came 
from the Congo basin, which is the most important source of 
this valuable substance. It has long been the lament of 
scientists that the ignorant waste of the best sort of ivory 
has greatly exceeded its acquisition during the past century. 
It is only within the last twenty years that the Congo ele- 
phant hunters have understood in ‘any way the value of 
elephant tusks; and millions of dollars’ worth of ivory has 
been wasted by the careless abandonment of the tusks, and 
the failure to collect those belonging to elephants who have 
died a natural or violent death in the jungle. It is, there- 
fore, a notable fact that only ten thousand pounds or so of 
the Congo contribution to the Antwerp market was “ green” 
ivory,—that taken from beasts newly killed,—all the rest 
being “hard” or long dead ivory, which is very much more 
valuable commercially, especially for use in the arts. This 
would seem to indicate that the native elephant-hunters have 
at last recognized their source of wealth, and are securing 
from the African jungles all the well-seasoned ivory that has 
not been utterly ruined by the passage over it of the fires 
which at not infrequent intervals sweep through these tropi- 
cal forests. Of course now, as formerly, the ivory reaches 
the market through traders who procure it from the natives; 
but up to the past year the “hard” ivory has been but a 
fraction of the gross amount thus obtained. 


Brevities. 


In the process of undenominationalizing the Christian 
Church, it is not well to go too fast. Excessive heat is often 
followed by a chill. 


Between those who want the saloon and use it, and those 
who hate the saloon and never enter one, there is a large 
class of people who would like to know if there is any good 
in it which may be used in ways not harmful. : 


Nordau, Lombroso, and many others find many degener- 
ates in modern life. Some of them have genius; but, for all 
that, taking large masses of people together, life was never 
so long nor disease so feeble a foe of the human race. 


Audiences are often delighted with a frank revelation of 
the personality of a speaker and his interest in himself, but 
listeners quickly grow cold when behind effusive oratory they 
detect an intention on the part of the speaker to glorify him- 
self. : 


The Ram’s Horn represents a traveller asking the way to 
the New Jerusalem. A new theologian tells him, “ Either 
road will land you there eventually ; but, if you go to the right, 
perhaps you will get there sooner.’ A picture shows the 
broad way on the left and the narrow way on the right. 


There is a wonderful power of recuperation and readjust- 
ment in the nature of things of which we are a part. When 
an evil grows until the hearts of men fail them for fear, some 
slight change takes place, and, lo! the evil vanishes. Five 
years ago there were many fears that the overgrown cities 
would threaten, if not destroy, all wholesome social life. But, 
just as the city becomes unwieldy and is overcrowded, sud- 
denly “the broomstick train”? scatters the population, re- 
lieves the congestion, and removes the threatening evil. . 


% 
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The Kings. 


A man said unto his angel : 
“My spirits have fallen through, 
And I cannot carry this battle. 
O brother! what shall I do? 


“The Terrible Kings are on me, 
With spears that are deadly bright, 
Against me so from my cradle 
Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his angel: 
“Thou wavering, foolish soul, 

Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the very, the only, 
The solemn event of things : 
The weakest of hearts defying 
Is stronger than all these Kings, 


“Though out of the past they gather, 
Mind’s Doubt and bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringletted Vain Desires, 

And Vice with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires, 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 

Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt ; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall.” 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


A Philological Riot: The Recent Troubles in Athens. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Political and religious riots have been common enough in 
the history of popular tumults; but a philological riot, a riot 
over the question of a paraphrase of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, has some suggestion of novelty. Science, of course, 
has had its martyrs and its riots. Cotton Mather had a 
Narrow escape from a hand grenade thrown in his room at 
the time of the uprising in New England on the subject of 
innoculation. Priestley lost the work of years and had his 
apparatus smashed and his manuscripts burned in a riot in 
which his political and religious views kindled the flame of 
popular fury, There have been any number, too, of student 
riots, socialistic and political; but a riot in which seven 
students are killed and forty persons wounded and a parlia- 
mentary government overthrown, growing out of questions of 
Greek grammareand vocabulary, is a curious as well as a 
tragic phase of recent history. 4 

The apostle Paul was a factor in at least one notable 
Greek riot, and he may be said to have been a great factor 
in the one that has just taken place at Athens. The scene 
of it was about a mile from the famous Areopagus where he 
delivered his memorable address; and the cause of it had 
reference not to the substance of that address and the New 
Testament canon of which it is a part, but wholly with ref- 
erence to its form. For two thousand years the New Testa- 
ment, in spite of monkish interpolations or corruptions, has 
been used in the Greek Church in essentially the same form 
in which it was written, the language of the Septuagint and 
the Alexandrian period. The very form in which it is cast 
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has become a part of the heritage of the Greek nation. To 
break up this form and substitute a base alloy cast in a 
vulgar mould is a proposition which a Greek with whom I 
was speaking the other day treated with the same expression 
of facial disgust as if he had been asked to drink a vile con- 
coction of a slum saloon instead of pure Samos wine or 
regulation retsinata. 

The Athenian uprising will serve to awaken the rest of 
the world to the fact that Greek is by no means a dead 
language, and that the Greek people do not mean to let it 
die if they can help it. That they have preserved, not the 
language of Homer or Plato, but the language of the Alex- 
andrian period, for more than two thousand years to such a 
degree that any Athenian school-boy who has completed his 
school reader can read the first chapter of Genesis in the 
Septuagint or the first chapter of John’s Gospél as easily as 
a boy could read them in the age when they were written is 
one of the marvels of lingual history. And the fact becomes 
more remarkable when we remember the long years in which 
Greek nationality was subject to Turkish domination and to 
the corrupting influences of a foreign language. It was in- 
evitable, of course, that Turkish and Albanian words should 
find their way into the common speech and that a vulgar 
dialect should arise, composed of colloquial and disintegrated 
forms of the older and finer speech; but this never found its 
way into the church or into the sanctuary of literature, save 
in imitations on the stage and in some klephtic ballads. 

There have not been wanting, however, apostles of the 
vulgar dialect who have wished to see it supplant the Zathara, 
or pure form, even in literature. For many years there has 
been in Greece a linguistic war on thissubject. The purists 
have fought steadily for the maintenance, at least in litera- 
ture, of a vocabulary wholly Greek, free from the elisions 
and liasons and the corruptions of the peasant speech, and, 
without expecting to restore extinct grammatical forms like 
the deceased and lamented optative, have preserved declen- 
sions and variations of the verb which approach classical 
forms in richness, while the lazier idiom of the uneducated 
tends to reduce everything to the grammatical monotony of 
our own tongue. On the other hand, a few writers, repre- 
senting the Bohemianism of Greece, have scouted classical 
purity and scorned as pedantry the attempt to. preserve the 
purity and the grammatical consciousness of the language. 
They have supporters in the French Bohemians who, like- 
wise laughing the Academy to scorn, would give Boulevard 
French, with its ragged banalité, an equal standing with the 
exquisite grace and elegance of the best French prose. Of 
course, dialectic forms may have a picturesque vitality ; and, 
in these days of literary photography and the bioscope, it is 
interesting to see any phase of life represented with its 
appropriate color and accent, whether it be that of the 
miner’s camp as delineated by Bret Harte, New England 
folks as drawn by Mrs. Stowe and Lowell, or negro philos- 
ophy as described by Uncle Remus. But what should we 
say of a proposal to reduce written English to the same 
level? What should we say of a proposition to translate or 
paraphrase the English New Testament into the negro dia- 
lect or into the speech of Sam Lawson? Or what would the 
English church think of a proposition to put the Prayer Book 
into the Lancashire or the Yorkshire dialect? The valid 
arguments which may be made for preferring the vernacular 
to a foreign language would not hold in these cases; for as 
against the negro, the New England, or the Hoosier forms 
of speech, the English is the mother tongue, and these are 
but rural, local, or sectional variations. Although the vari- 
ation between the written Greek and the speech of the farm 
or the street is greater in Greece then it is in this country, 
where the English language is spoken with more uniformity 
than it is spoken in England, there is no such difference be- 
tween ecclesiastical Greek and common speech as exists in 
Italy between Latin and Italian. So far as the Gospels are 
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concerned, the comparatively few words that have been 
dropped from the modern vocabulary are soon learned. In 
going through the entire New Testament lexicon to see what 
words had dropped out or become unintelligible to a modern 
Greek, I was amazed to see how comparatively few there are. 
The great body of the New Testament vocabulary is the 
vocabulary not merely of the cultivated man, but of the 
Athenian school-boy who has read that most charming and 
popular school-book, Gerostathes. Some Pauline words in 
the Epistles would give trouble, though their roots would 
generally suggest their meaning. 

There are, however, some grammatical variations in modern 
Greek from New Testament forms. It would not take a 
Greek boy half a day to learn the New Testament forms ; 
and most boys readily acquire them, for they hear them in 
church and become familiar with them in their Xenophon. 
Nevertheless, to make sure that any Greek not absolutely 
illiterate should be able to read the New Testament in the 
grammatical form with which he is daily familiar, a para- 
phrase was made some years ago by Doctor Kalopothakes 
of Athens, and published by the Bible Society. This version, 
while it is not historically and critically the best text, is, so 
far as purity of style is concerned, a very slight departure 
from the ancient and original form in use in the Greek 
Church, This paraphrase is used every Sunday in the 
Greek Evangelical Church of which Dr. Kalopothakes is 
pastor, and may be bought in Athens by any one. I have 
been told that its use has been permitted in some of the 
Greek schools. 

Of course, any one has a right in Greece to make as many 
versions of the New Testament as he pleases if he can get 
any one to publish them. But to secure official sanction for 
their use in church, schools, or army, is a different matter. 
This can only be given by the highest ecclesiastical and 
national authority. As the Greek Church is a national 
church, such a sanction would be both religious and politi- 
cal, It was the political aspects of the proposed paraphrase, 
even more than the religious or philological, which led to the 
recent conflict. 

While the traditional enemy of Greece is Turkey, the Greek 
patriots of to-day recognize a greater danger to their lan- 
guage and their institutions — in short, to their nationality — 
in the development of Panslavic influence. The slightest 
movement or concession in that direction is regarded with 
suspicion. When, therefore, Queen Olga, who is a Russian, 
proposed to mother the new paraphrase and have it used in 
the army, the proposition met with violent opposition. The 
synod of Athens urged the Metropolitan to go to the queen, 
and dissuade her from a step which was so contrary to Greek 
national and religious feeling. The translation had been 
made and was in manuscript. One of the principal papers 
in Athens, the Acropolis, began to publish it. The patri- 
arch and the synod of Constantinople, the highest authority 
in the Church, decided with one voice against the paraphrase, 
and communicated with the synod at Athens their decision, 
and asked the government not to sanction it. The students 
of the University took up the matter and loyally defended 
the traditional text. A demonstration made by them against 
the Acropolis was followed by a breach of public order and 
a conflict with the troops, leading to the sad consequences 
already described. 

That apparently so small a matter could kindle so great a 
fire is explained by the political motives which are attributed 
to the queen. It is assumed that, though she asked that a 
translation be made for the army only, her ultimate intention 


was to get it into the Church. The synod of Constantinople, - 


of course, would not accept it, and the result would be a 
division between the free Greeks and the Greeks in Turkey ; 
and this, it is asserted, is the policy of Russia to-day, of 
which, rightly or wrongly, the queen is said to be the agent. 


The personal virtues of the queen have long been recognized, 
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but it is impossible for her to escape the political difficulties 
of her position. From our point of view a royal family and 
a national church are both expensive luxuries; and Mrs. 
President Roosevelt is doubtless as grateful as any woman in 
the land that her private missionary efforts are not capable 
of involving us with foreign powers or creating sectional 
feeling, so long as she does not invite Mrs. Washington to 
dinner. 
NEw YORK. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Happy Isles. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE, 


I am adrift upon the bitter waters, 

Beyond my vision stretch the cold gray waves ; 
I do not know my harbor, and my boat is frail 
To breast the storm that gathers over me. 
Unafraid, I sit with idle hands upon the oars, 
And watch the jagged lightnings cleave the sky: 
The winds may bear me where they will, 

For I have sailed the sunny seas 

And dropped my anchor at the Happy Isles, 
Where silver waves break softly, 

Where the shadows fall across blue fields of lupine 
And the great pines whisper to the hills. 

I have steeped my soul in color 

Where the mountains meet the sun, 

I have seen the rainbow’s promise 

Written on the bare rock’s face. 

The salt sea spray may blind me, 

But I will keep the vision still 

Till the gray mists part above me, 

Till the bitter waters fail, 

Till I see the crimson mountains rising 
Beyond my sunlit isles again. 


HELENA, Mont. 


The Hidden Robe. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Two maidens, very fair to look upon, started one morning 
on a journey,—a journey across the Plain of Life. It 
stretched before them, fair, alluring. It was bounded by a 
forest whose trees climbed up and hid a mountain. Beyond 
that, so they had heard, was a river, on the far side of which 
was the Palace of the King of the Land of Eternal Day. 

“ We are beautiful,’ said Ayeda, the elder. “It cannot 
be but that He will look upon us with favor, so only our 
robes be white when we seek His presence.” 

“ Can we keep them thus, the journey is so long?” replied 
Carita. 

“ With care we can, and we must care for naught else,” 
said Ayeda. And they journeyed on. 

The plain, which had been easy enough to tread at first, be- 
came rugged and uncertain and fullof holes. Some of these 
were filled with water, some with mud. To keep clear of these 


needed much thought, and they trod with painfulcare. Other 
travellers, too, were at their side, travellers lsages. One, 
an old man sore spent, caught hold of Ayetla’s: hand. 


“ Let me lean on thee!’ he besought her, but she shook 
him off. 

“ Soil my robe for thee? ” she cried. 

Carita heard. Swiftly she drew his hand in hers. 

“ He will besmirch thy robe,” warned her friend. 

‘‘T cannot help it,” replied Carita. 

Even as she spoke, the old man was no longer at her 
side. Only a stain was on the folds of linen that hung 
about her, 

As they neared the forest, they saw a woman lying in one 
of the larger pools. 

“Ah! lend thy hand a moment, that I may rise,” she im- 
plored. 
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-more grieved than she. 
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‘Tis of small use, thy rising,” replied Ayeda. “The King 


" would not look upon thee.” 


And she passed into the gloom of the forest. 

Carita stretched forth her hand. The hapless woman 
caught it, and Carita strongly pulled her up. But the mud of 
the pool was splashed upon her garment, and it looked 
soiled, indeed. Strange to say, the woman she had saved was 
r Carita, indeed, gave it no thought, 
so intent was she upon guiding the steps of a child she had 
found wailing at the foot of a tree. She took the child with 
her into the forest shade. 

“ Have a care,” called back Ayeda, whose snowy robe was 
spotless yet. ‘Thou wilt need both thy hands in this forest 
to clear thy path from thorns.” 

“The child needs help,” was all Carita could reply; but, 
as she looked at her friend, her heart for a moment sank, for 
Ayeda’s eyes had known no tears and shone like stars. She 
had carried no burden, and her form was erect. She had 
lent no aid, and her robe was unsoiled. 

But poor Carita! Not only was she splashed with mud, 
but she had wept till her eyes were dim. She had helped 
this one and that, and her form was bent. She had borne 
the burdens of those beside her, and her strength was 
spent. 

Ayeda’s skin was soft and fair, for she had eaten plentifully 
of the fruit that grew by the way. Carita had plucked for 
the old men and for the children, and had taken but few her- 
self, and those not of the best. Her hair, too, had turned 
gray since she had entered the forest. How could she hope 
to be admitted into the presence of the King, much less that 
he should smile on her? Yet any cry for help, and she turned 
to the spot from whence it came. She could not turn from 
it with Ayeda’s wisdom, but ever lent her aid and soiled her 
robe. So with bleeding feet she climbed the mountain. So 
with sinking heart she faced the stream. 


i. 


On the further side of that river the King’s Palace rose, 
tower upon tower of snow-white marble and of burning gold. 
Gardens that bloomed with fairest flowers surrounded it. 
At the great gate the weary travellers stood. The warders 
blew their horns. 

“Enter, enter!” they cried. ‘Enter all whose robes 
have neither spot nor stain, whose forms are fair and whose 
eyes are bright. None other doth the King desire.” 

_ Proudly Ayeda stepped from the throng. Two sentinels 
in shining armor met and stayed her. 

«“ Thy robe,” said one, pointing. 

“ Thy face, thy form,’’ said another. ‘“ See thou thyself.” 

Ayeda looked into a pool of water near. She shrieked 
aloud. 

‘The river works many a change,” spoke the sentinel. 
“In thy passage through those dark and silent waters thy 
robe was washed from thee, and one that, unknowing, thou 
hast been weaving on thy way by thy deeds —the hidden 
robe of thy true soul — was thus uncovered. And in those 
waters all eyes that have not wept grow dim, all limbs that 
have not toiled grow bent. Regard thyself.” 

Ayeda shrieked again, and wrung her hands. Her form 
had shrunk to almost pygmy proportions: her garments hung 
stained and soiled about her. Her hard, pinched face, 
mean with meanest thoughts, showing but ignoble desires 
and selfish hopes, had no beauty for the eyes of any man. 

The sentinel took Carita’s hand, and drew her forward. 
And, lo! her transformation was very wonderful to see. The 
tears she had shed for others had made her eyes more 
lustrous than the stars. Her brow, noble and pure, had 
been moulded by noblest thoughts and loftiest aspirations. 
The burdens not her own that she had borne had trained 
her limbs to grace and strength. On the new robe she 
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wore were interweavings of bright gold wherever, on the 
old, had been a stain. 

The great gates opened wide. 


Bride of the King,”’ said the sentinel, “ pass on.” 
Dattas, TEX. 


Why support the Church ? 


The editor of Uvzty has had a long, varied, and useful ex- 
perience in the conduct of clubs. Because it may be re- 
garded as the judgment of a competent person on a very im- 
portant subject, we quote from Unity portions of a corre- 
spondence between the editor and an unknown correspondent, 
who objected to certain allusions which Mr. Jones had made 
in a public address, speaking of the tendency to multiply or- 
ganizations in behalf of the spiritual interests of the commu- . 
nity. His correspondent wrote : — 

“ You seem to protest against ‘isms.’ Tomy mind ‘isms’ 
is but another name for specialization of functions. If cer- 
tain men and women have intense antipathy against certain 
evils, by all means let them unite and work together against that 
evil. I do not see that it is an organization against the 
church : it is carrying the spirit of the church into practical 
life. It is not necessary for a church member to wait for an 
organization, but I see no harm and much good in church 
members joining leagues for the suppression of evil. You 
protest against the growing practice of young men and young 
women giving more money to the club than to the church. I 
see immense good which clubs are doing for young people as 
well as old. There are those who can work with more zeal 
and intelligence in a club than in a church. Why, then, in 
the name of reason, should they not give their time and 
money to the club? . . . Is it not possible to make a kind of 
fetich of the church, and to believe that one divine Spirit is 
centred there, and is found nowhere else or only as radiating 
from there? I have devout respect for what the church has 
done and is doing, but it seems to me only one of the many 
influences emanating from many sources.” 

The following is an extract from the answer which the 
above letter called forth : — 

‘‘T am in sympathy with all you say, and probably can 
understand the reasons that led you to say it,— at least as 
well as yourself, for I have been over the road; and still; I 
must hold in the main to the contention to which you object. 
The passion to organize in the interest of fragmentary truths 
and sectional culture is still the weakness and oftentimes 
the scandal of modern communities; and it is in defiance to 
the deeper economic law that is being worked out at the 
present time so successfully in other departments of life, the 
law of combination and co-operation. Any careful analysis 
of the finances of all these modern subdivisions in the 
interest of reform will discover an awful wastage in the mere 
external mechanics of rents, salaries, travelling expenses, 
printing, postage, etc., which by a wiser system of co-ordina- 
tion could be immensely economized. Modern society is 
victimized by its ‘boards’ and ‘ committees,’ its presidents 
and its secretaries, that are running against each other, over- 
lapping territories. Many a good cause and good word dies 
on the way before it finds its proper committee. I have no 
superstition for the church. I indulge in free criticism and 
encourage it; but still, the church in some form or another 
commands respect because it still attempts the wisest and 
noblest synthesis in society. It is about the only place 
where men and women, old and young, rich and poor, can 
face the common problems and touch common helps. 

* Herein lies the inevitable limitation of clubs, of which I 
have been a close student. I have helped train large pla- 
toons of women for women’s club work. I have rejoiced in 
their growing efficiency ; but I frankly say to you that beyond 
2 certain limit the club influence seems to me to be narrow- 
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ing, and the club woman is in danger of losing something. . 


Up to a certain point the tuitions of the club are very valu- 
able, the discipline stimulating ; but beyond that point she is 
in danger of a complacency, a smartness, and, worst of all, a 
distorted devotion that she may well beware of. In this city 
the women’s clubs have developed a few score of splendid 
women. ‘They were made for captains in the army of prog- 
ress. They will hold their place; but they have also several 
thousand women who are in danger of resting in the easy 
triumphs of the strong, mistaking the joy of numbers and 
respectable company for the peace that belongs to work well 
done. 

“JT write plainly for the same reason that you did. I 
recognize the value of all these forces; but I suspect that 
you, with me, will recognize that the social problems of to-day 
wait for even an approximate solution, for some larger 
synthesis of the well-meaning forces that are now at work, 
some kind of a catholicism to be reached farther on.” 


A Parable. 


Once on a Saturday night a minister bent wearily over a 
half-finished sermon. There had been a domestic revolution, 
and the “help” had deserted; the weather was hot; the 
minister was tired. As he worked hopelessly at his sermon, 
he heard in the chamber above a still more weary wife trying 
to soothe a restless infant. The minister braced himself to 
his task, sure that his duty lay before him. But, yielding at 
last, he dropped his slow-moving pen, and, going to the 
chamber above, took the crying child. The exhausted 
mother fell asleep; and the child, feeling the soothing touch 
of a new hand, also fell asleep in the father’s arms. Then, 
sitting in the peaceful stillness of the twilight, he found his 
sermon coming with a freshness and power which he had 
missed in his weary strife. So that which began as a 
wearisome sacrifice ended in refreshment and success. All 
of which is a parable of life. 


Indian Agents and the Spoils System. 


BY HON. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 


I cannot conceive of any time more favorable for effective 
work than the present. There is now at the head of the 
Indian Bureau a man whom we know well, and in whom we 
have confidence. ‘There is at the head of the Interior De- 
partment a man whom I know to be conscientiously desirous 
of doing his duty, whether to his own advantage or disadvan- 
tage, in regard to the red man as well as the white. And 
there is at the head of our government, the Chief Executive 
of the United States, a man who has shown his interest in 
the Indians, a man whose name stands as the synonym for 
civic righteousness. 

The spoils system has been the lion in the way. I had 
occasion not long ago to look over the list of changes of 
Indian agents made during the past three or four adminis- 
trations, and I found that in Mr. Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, among sixty agents, all were changed but two; in 
Mr. Harrison’s administration there were seventy-six changes, 
and only eight were allowed to remain; during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term there were eighty-one changes, and only 
four were suffered to remain; in Mr. McKinley’s first ad- 
ministration, among fifty-eight agencies there were seventy- 
nine changes, only nine being suffered to remain, and only 
one reappointed. That would indicate that Indian agents 
were a pretty bad set of men to require so many changes; 
and many of them have been bad men, but once in a while 

_a good man was turned out to make way for a bad man. 
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The reason is that, under the spoils system of distributing 
offices, the fitness of the man for the place is hardly con- 
sidered. The thing that is considered is the number of 
votes his influence can secure for the senator or member of 
Congress who secures his appointment. That is a very bad 
system. : ~ 

We often speak of the desirability of doing away with 
Indian agents, but you cannot do away with them now. No 
law for that purpose would pass, for the reason that members 
of Congress desire to keep the patronage, and would vote 
against a law for abolishing agencies. 

These numerous changes of agents have an evil effect 
upon the Indians. If the Indians are to respect the govern- 
ment, they should have men representing the government 
permanently who are worthy of their respect. Moreover, 
any schemes for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Indian are certain to come to naught, if the agent who plans 
them is dismissed before they can be carried out. You can- 
not do any good thing while the spoils system remains. 
There are bad agents now who perhaps will be removed, 
but other bad agents may take their places. It is the sys- 
tem that is wrong. 

How, then, shall we get a better system? I would not 
apply to Congress, because I do not think we would get the 
result we desire. Congress is the bulwark of the spoils sys- 
tem. But the President of the United States does not desire 
patronage. I think I can say that the Secretary of the 
Interior does not care for patronage. Such men are above it. 
It is through their instrumentality that the reform must take 
place. How can it be done? The Constitution provides 
that Indian agents are to be nominated by the President of 
the United States and confirmed by the Senate. You can- 
not escape that. But the President has the right, in con- 
junction with the Civil Service Commission, to provide 
rules for his own guidance, and to say that he will nominate 
no man unless that man has proved his qualification for the 
office by prescribed tests. If the President will adopt rules 
of this description, it will practically eliminate patronage 
appointments. If the office were a consulship, he could 
provide that a candidate should be admitted only after a 
competitive examination, showing that he understood ‘the 
duties of the place better than any of his competitors ; but 
the office of Indian agent is one where the qualifications are 
different. An agent should have tact and business capacity, 
— qualities which cannot so well be shown by competitive ex- 
aminations. ‘They can be shown, however, by long experience 
in the service; and it seems to me that, if the rules adopted 
should provide that Indian agents could only be appointed 
by promotion from superintendents of schools, and from the 
higher grades of the classified service, or detailed from the 
army, it would exclude all others, and patronage would be 
extinct. 
men, because they are not in those places. We might not 
always get the best men; but we should get men of ex- 
perience, whose positions were a guarantee of good charac- 
ter. But, even if we did not get any better men than at 
present, still, if we could destroy patronage, and thus 
eliminate the motive which Congressmen have for opposing 
good legislation, we should do a great deal. I have reason 
to think this may be accomplished. I have recently had a 
conversation with the President regarding the importance of 
applying civil service reform principles to the appointment 
of Indian agents. I am ‘not authorized to speak for him, 
but I am sure his mind is not inhospitable to a plan some- 
thing like that suggested. 

I remember that once out in Indiana a man and his wife 
were crossing a rapid stream. They had a strong horse and 
a little horse. They were in danger of floating down the 
river, and the man was whipping the small horse; but his 
wife cried, ‘‘John, whip the strong horse.’’ He did so, and 
they got safely over the stream, The thing to do is to whip 
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the spoils system. If we can do that, a good deal of the 
work for the Indian will have been done. 


For the Christian Register. 


Thanksgiving. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


What offering, Father, can we bring 
For blessings thou dost freely give ? 

A great, glad anthem shall we sing, 
Because we breathe, because we live? 


What offering, Father, unto thee 
For all thy love and tender care? 

The movement of a soul set free, 
The impulse of a grateful prayer ? 


But more than these the will to make 
Thy will our own in thought and deed, 
To do thy work for love’s sweet sake, 
Be all our purpose and our creed. 


Thy service sings the deathless song 
Of love to God and love to man. 

Help us the anthem to prolong « 
Through all of life’s allotted span. 


Make us thy willing hands and feet 
Upon earth’s poor and humble ways. 

Thus shall unto thy mercy-seat 
Ascend the incense of our praise. 


Help us to seek the path of light 
In service for our brother man, 


Believing that we pray aright 
In unison with thy great plan. 


The Fatherhood of God. 


BY REV. A, T. BOWSER. 


’ Jesus always regarded himself as the son of God who had 
come from the Father, was one with the Father, dwelt in the 
Father, spoke words breathed into his soul by the Father, 
worked with the Father’s power; and, having finished the 
task the Father gave him to do, he expected to return unto 
the Father. But it can never be repeated too often nor pon- 
dered over too seriously that the Master — far from claiming 
any exclusive privilege as the son of God — always classed 
himself with his disciples and followers, insisting with the 
strongest emphasis that they, too, were sons and daughters 
of the same heavenly Father. Thus he taught them, when 
praying, to say “Our Father,” assuring them that their 
Father knew what they needed before they asked, declaring 
that, if they forgave one another, their Father would forgive 
them, telling them that, as they knew how to give good 
gifts to their children, how much more should they expect 
the heavenly Father to give the Holy Spirit to them who ask 
it! Likewise, the Master identified his friends with himself 
even in the great work for which he believed the Father had 
sanctified him and sent him into the world: “As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” In truth, this conviction 
of the universal fatherhood of God was so dwelt upon and 
reiterated by Jesus, was so woven into the pattern of his life 
and teaching, that to take it out would mar their beauty and 
symmetry beyond recognition, and would destroy their unity 
and power as “the glorious gospel of the blessed God” com- 
mitted to the apostles, and to us, for the enlightenment of 
the world, the salvation of mankind. 

Nor is there any explanation of the vital power and mar- 
vellous success of early Christianity which really accounts 
for it except this sublime conviction of the soul’s filial rela- 
tionship to God. Before the time of Christ, men had been 
taught that they were the enemies of God, who was angry 
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with them for their many transgressions of his law. But 
Jesus insisted that they were God’s children, whose Spirit 
forever brooded over them as a loving protector, and would 
become their indwelling guest when they opened the doors 
of their consciousness to his presence. 

The Holy Spirit of the gospel, that Jesus sometimes spoke 
of as the Father, sometimes as the Comforter, and again as 
the Spirit of Truth, is none other than the living God who 
dwells in the human soul, and in whom we live and move 
and have our being, in whom, likewise, the forces of nature 
have their source and substance,— whose strength is in the 
hills, whose glory fills the heavens. And, for the first time 
in the history of religious thought, people felt that the Power 
behind nature and within nature was on their side, that they 
could subdue the storm and control the lightning. True, 
they must learn to master these forces of the outward world. 
But they now felt that such forces were not at enmity with . 
them, that such forces belonged to their Father, and were 
for their use because they were his children. They told this 
story of the fatherhood of God and their sonship in him,— 
how they were “heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ,”— 
they preached this gospel truth to all men everywhere. They 
made good their faith by practical experiments. The people 
of Palestine joined with the disciples of Jesus in this brother- 
hood of the Spirit. They went out into the great world of 
the Roman Empire as missionaries, in perfect confidence that 
all power in heaven and earth was theirs, because God was 
their Father. And working on, working ever, in harmony 
with the Infinite Power, they overthrew every other form of 
religion. The Church and the Empire, co-equal, united and 
became one.—/rom a Recent Sermon. 


Spiritual Life. 


I do not know of any way so sure of making others happy 
as of being so one’s self.— Sir Arthur Helps. 


2s 


The true democratic idea is, not that every man shall be 
on a level with every other man, but that every man shall be 
what God made him without let or hindrance— H. W. 
Beecher, 


7 


Let it be our happiness this day to add to the happiness 
of those around us, to comfort some sorrow, to relieve 
some want, to add some strength to our neighbor’s virtue. 
Channing. 

we 


A true perception of the gospel is the entire forgetful- 
ness of self, utter absence of any pretension, and the com- 
plete and entire refusal to accept the world’s praise or 
judgment.— General Gordon. 


at 


To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after truth, to rest 
wiht a childlike confidence in God’s guidance, to leave one’s 
lot willingly and heartily to him,—this is my sermon to my- 
self. If we could live more in sight of heaven, we should 
care less for the turmoil of earth_— 770m the Letters of John 
Richard Green, 

J 


To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a brave, 
true, real life,— thatis to love God. God is infinite ; and to 
love the boundless, reaching on from grace to grace, adding 
charity to faith, and rising upward ever to see the ideal still 
above us, and to die with it unattained, aiming insatiably to 
be perfect even as the Father is perfect,—that is to love 
God.— 4. W, Robertson, 
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Literature. 


A Writer for Girls.* 


It is interesting to study the qualities that 
make up a successful writer for girls. No one 
showed more clearly than Miss Alcott that 
something other is needed than the ability to 
write a fairly good novel. There are certain 
requisites that are self-evident, such as the choice 
of incident of the right sort, neither common- 
place nor sensational, and a lightness of touch, 
an appreciation of fun, asympathy with youth, 
and a wholesomeness of tone and atmosphere. 
Then there should be a recognition of the place 
which the natural association of boys and girls 
together ho'ds in our national life. One of the 
best features of American society is the oppor- 
tunity, sometimes abused, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less natural and corrective, which it offers for 
boys and girls to meet on the. plane of a com- 
mon interest in sport, studies, music, and general 
purposes. No American woman who has lived 
in France or Germany and watched the self-con- 
sciousness of young girls during these years can 
fail to be grateful for the social conditions of 
her own country, which are at hand to second 
the principles of the mother of both boys and 
girls. Thus the writer for girls must avoid sen- 
timentality; for unspoiled girls from sixteen to 
twenty are quicker to detect a false note here 
than many older readers, with whom knowledge 
has grown, but wisdom lingered. 

Secondly, the writer for girls should accept 
her literary responsibilities quite as seriously as 
if she were writing historical romances or novels 
built on social problems. She has deliberately 
chosen a certain line of work, and the least she 
can do is to put the same literary conscience into 
it that would be expected in any other line. It 
seems as if this must be self-evident; but there 
are many apparently popular writers of books 
for young people who seem to consider it suffi- 
cient to pile incident upon incident or string to- 
gether conversation upon conversation, all bright 
enough, perhaps, but without adequate aim or 
sequence. It is not enough even to wish 
vaguely to “do the girls good” and let an inver- 
tebrate propriety of purpose and action mould 
the destinies of one’s characters. The typical 
young girl of to-day has a variety of interests, 
reaching out in education, philanthropic and 
social directions ; yet she is not the less a home 
girl, too. 

It is because of a genuine interest in this class 
of work and a conviction of its importance that 
we welcome such books as those by Anna 
Chapin Ray, mentioned below. Miss Ray knows 
her boys and girls, and manages to make her 
books interesting to others like them, and inci- 
dentally to those who care for young people 
generally. Teddy and Phebe and Betty are 
a delightful trio. Teddy is more like Miss Al- 
cott’s Jo than any other character we think of at 
the moment; of Betty the Register has already 


recorded its opinion; and Phebe is a veritable: 


transcript of more than one college girl of to- 
day, eager to find her right place in the world, 
sure that the world needs her, and yet respon- 
sive to the demands of her woman nature and 
the call of home. We rejoice in the success of 
the three books already issued in this series, and 
hope there are others to come. 


* Teppy: Her Book: 
Teppy: Her DAUGHTER. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 


PxHEBE: Her PROFESSION, 
By Anna Chapin Ray. Bos- 
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THE BENEFACTRESS. By the author of E/iza- 
bethand her German Garden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. The anonymous 
author of Elizabeth and her German Garden has 
added to her reputation and to the delight of 
her readers by this new book, of which the scene 
is laid in Stralsund in Northern Germany. The 
plot is simplicity itself, A young woman, de- 
pendent upon her English relatives, receives as 
a legacy from a German uncle an estate in Ger- 
many. Delighted with the independence which 
the estate confers, she takes immediate posses- 
sion, and, with a promptness which could only 
have been possible to one so young and inexperi- 
enced, she lays her plans to invite twelve un- 
happy gentlewomen to share her home and her 
good fortune. From one point of view the book 
is entertaining from beginning to end. It is a 
human comedy with many laughter-provoking 
episodes. From another point of view, which 
one suspects was not that of the author, the 
book is a sad one. For, excepting one English 
gentleman and one German neighbor and her 
housekeeper, there is not in the book from be- 
ginning to end an agreeable person. If one 
wished to show how dreary life might be in 
North Germany, the successive chapters could 
not have been more skilfully written. The folly 
of indiscriminate benevolence was never more 
aptly and humorously described and illustrated. 
If the book was written by an English woman, 
we should be inclined to say she has not done 
justice to life in Germany, that she is not able 
to see the good qualities in the unlovely people 
whom she describes. If the book was written 
by a German, and is a fair description of coun- 
try life in a North German province, then the 
verdict of the reader must be that this is a place 
to be.avoided, a country where no man or woman 
of fine feelings could be happy. But the im- 
pression is that the writer is not conscious of 
the background before which her pleasant com- 
edy is played. She is using the dull, malicious, 
greedy people who are assembled in the book to 
set off by contrast the airy hopes and comical 
disappointments which beset the young heiress 
on her way from the news of her good fortune 
to the lover and the happy home which are 
awaiting her at the end of the play. 


MArRLowE. A Drama in Five Acts. By 
Josephine Preston Peabody. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.—When a book is made so 
beautiful as this in every outward particular, it 
ought to have a corresponding excellence on the 
spiritual side; and this demand is fully met in 
the present instance. The principal figure in 
the drama, and who names it for us, is Chris- 
topher Marlowe, the great tragic dramatist of 
Shakespeare’s time, who wrote noble blank 
verse before Shakespeare attained to that dis- 
tinction, and who, when he died in 1593, had 
written tragedies with which no creation of 
Shakespeare’s at that time could compare. If 
he had lived and gone forward as Shakespeare 
did, how immense would have been the addi- 
tion to our stock of great heart-moving things! 

Miss Peabody has realized Marlowe in a brill- 
iant and engaging manner, and the entire action 
of the drama is natural and vivid to a remark- 
able degree. At the same time, as one should 
expect from Miss Peabody’s other work, the 
verse is highly poetical. It is, moreover, often 
plain that through her sympathy with Marlowe 
she has sometimes caught up something of the 
fire and splendor of his verse. His most perfect 
phrase, “This was the face that launched .a 
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thousand ships and burned the topless towers 
of lIlium,”’—the phrase which Shakespeare 
robbed twice over, yet dared not steal entire,— 
runs through the early action like a thread of 
gold. How much of the entire action repro- 
duces any legend of Marlowe’s life we do not 
know. Little, we imagine, of the story, in its 
main intent, is legitimate stuff. There is per- 
haps too much historical fidelity in the fifth act. 
It was perhaps necessary for Marlowe to die his 
historical death in a tavern brawl; but, as here 
managed, the act, following the most pathetic 
fourth, is an anti-climax. The most significant 
circumstance is the creation of Alison, the 
Canterbury lass, who falls easily subject to the 
sway of Marlowe’s overmastering charm. She 
is a wonder of beauty and sweetness, in whom 
Gretchen and her gentle sisterhood cannot but 
rejoice as in one of the loveliest of their family. 


ConbDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
By George F. Hoar. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.— Nothing could be more unsuitable 
than the pretty cover of this book for the matter 
it includes. Mr. Hoar should sue his publisher 
for damages, and compel him to put his next edi- 
tion into a more simple and less feminine dress. 
The matter is that of an address delivered before 
the students of Harvard University in Sanders 
Theatre, Nov. 21, 1900. It is happily con- 
ceived in that reminiscential vein to which Mr. 
Hoar has been of late pleasantly addicted. 
There is a genial slur upon President Roosevelt, 
but he was only Vice-President-elect a year ago. 
“We hear,” he says, “a good deal about ‘the 
strenuous life.’ But... the object of your edu- 
cation is not to fit you to hunt grizzly bears. 
Can rules or teachers educate the coming man 
whom we await?” Perhaps not; but they may 
help, and some of Mr. Hoar’s rules are very 
good. The one on which he lays most emphasis 
is that there should be translation from the 
best Greek and Latin authors by the man who is 
intending to make himself a publicspeaker. He 
enforces this rule with many good examples, 
Something about the translation of eloquent 
speech into corresponding action might not have 
been amiss. Incidentally there is a very noble 
tribute to L. Q. C. Lamar, in illustration of the 
doctrine that the public man loses nothing by a 
fearless course. The sentence which gives us 
longest pause is that which names Mr Hoar’s 
seven greatest Presidents, and among them 
Grant! This seems impossible unless the quali- 
ties of the general and the man are to be ac- 
counted unto the President for righteousness. 
Mr. Hoar’s account of Grant’s administration is 
already classical, and it would be difficult to 
frame a more damning accusation. 


Kine Mrpas. By Upton Sinclair. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20.— This “study 
of a woman’s soul” by a young man of twenty- 
two is rather exaggerated in style and sentiment, 
occasionally even hysterical; but this intensity 
of temperament is construed by his critics gen- 
erally as a sign of promise. 
the characters talk by the page in such sentences 
as these. Helen’s lover has just told her in 
three and a half uninterrupted pages that he 
loves her; and she replies, after one or two 
broken ejaculations: “Oh, listen to me,—I tell 
you, wonderful man that God has given me for 
mine, that I loved you the first word that I 
heard you speak in the garden. You were all 
that I knew of in life to yearn for,—you were a 
wonderful light that had flashed upon me and 
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blinded me; and when I saw my own vileness 
in it I flung myself down on my face, and felt a 
more fearful despair than I had ever dreamed 
could torture asoul. I would have crawled to 
you upon my knees and grovelled in the dirt and 
begged you to have mercy upon me; and after- 
wards I could have kissed the ground that you 
trod,” and so on for a page and a half more, 
while her lover listened rapturously. It is no 
wonder that afterwards “she lay quitelimp.” It 
is only fair to state that no novel the publishers 
have ever issued has equalled this one in ad- 
vanced sales, that Prof. Barrett Wendell, Prof. 
George Santayana, and other authorities on lit- 
erary subjects are quoted as indorsing it, and 
that copies of letters from Col. Higginson, 
Prof. Norton, Edwin Markham, and Rev. 
Minot J. Savage are printed on the covers, testi- 
fying to its power and beauty. 


V. R. I. Queen Vicrorts, HER LIFE AND 
Empire. By the Marquis of Lorne. New 
York. {$2.50.—The biography of the queen, 
written by her son-in-law, His Grace, the ninth 
Duke of Argyll, is of course official and authori- 
tative. Moreover, it is written in good taste; 


* and, while it contains little or no material that 


has not been already before the public in some 
form or other, it notes intelligently the succes- 
sive periods of her life, the general development 
of social customs, and lasting improvements in 
the condition of the people of the kingdom dur- 
ing her reign. His book is a tribute to the 
“good British common sense” which he asserts 
as one of her characteristics. He speaks with 
fine moderation, though his praise is warm. 
Putting his estimate in a single sentence, he 
says: “In one word, she did all that woman and 
sovereign could do to influence for good all 
movements of her time. Through a moderat- 
ing, wise, and motherly mind, she worked with 
effect for her countrymen in their relations with 
foreign powers, in the bettering of their own 
legislation, and for the social life of the whole 
community. She made herself understood, be- 
loved, and revered.” 


Cing-Mars, By Alfred de Vigny. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—In these days 
when ancient records are ransacked to provide 
strange adventures for brave knights and his- 
torical romances flourish, it is entirely fitting 
that one of the earliest and best of this class of 
fiction should be given a new form and fresh 
type. The novel, a stout volume of more than 
five hundred pages, was first published in 1826, 
and was translated by William Hazlitt half a cen- 
tury ago. It is the most famous work of Count 
de Vigny, who was made a member of the French 
Academy in 1846; and it was from this book 
that Bulwer drew considerable material for the 
play of “Richelieu.” Of it Hazlitt wrote, 
“There is no person of any reading who has not 
present in his memory the charming creation of 
Marie de Gonzaga, the touching episode of 
Urbain Grandier, the tall and e figure of 
De Thou, the slight but genuine sketch of Anne 
of Austria, the portrait, somewhat exaggerated 
but really fine, of Cinq-Mars, the mournful and 
feeble visage of Louis Treize.” Although the 
novel is far less familiar to readers of to-day, it 
well repays attention. 


MONUMENTS OF THE Earty CuurcH. By 
Walter Lowrie. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75—Mr, Lowrie, who is fitted 
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for his work by taste, training, and experience, 
gives in this volume a general review of the 
art and archeology of the early church, treating 
the ancient monuments as completely as is 
possible within the limits of a single handbook. 
His study covers a period extending from the 
second to the sixth century inclusive; and he 
accompanies the detailed exposition of the most 
representative monuments by only so much 
matter of a general nature as is necessary to 
define the point of view from which they must 
be regarded or to summarize the historical in- 
ferences to be drawn from them. The divisions 
of the books are as follows: An Introduction; 
Christian Cemeteries; Christian Architecture ; 
Pictorial Art; the Minor Arts; and Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Dress. These are all fully il- 


Justrated; and the result is a valuable com- 


pendium, which gives not only information and 
direct description, but represents the conclusions 


of scholars who have devoted themselves 
specially to the departments here treated. 


THE DEATH OF THE Gops. By Dmitri 
Mérejkowski. Translated by Herbert Trench: 
New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Mr. Trench is authorized to translate into 
English Mérejkowski’s trilogy, Christ and Unti- 
christ, of which the present volume is the first 
division. This volume is a study of the Emperor 
Julian,—an attempt to estimate his character, his 
motives, and the nature of the means he em- 
ployed to re-establish the old religion. The 
author appears to have gone to original sources 
for his portraiture of Julian, following mainly 
the emperor’s own writings. Mingled with this 
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Miss WoORMELEY’s translation in 30 
vols.; size 44 x 68. Incloth, $1.00 per 
vol.; in limp leather $1.25. Any vol- 
ume sold separately. 


$1.25 net, 


Illustrated. 


Note Book of a Clergyman. 16mo. 


FOUR ON A FARM. 


Young Puritans” Series, etc. 


12m0, $1.20 zet; postpaid, $1.32. 


folks. By Mary CARoLIne Hype. 


12mo, $1.20 zet ; postpaid, $1.33. 
AS THE GOOSE FLIES. 


paid, $1.30. 


of “Doris and her Dog Rodney.” 
THE MAGIC KEY. 


12mo, $1.00 ze¢ ; postpaid, $1.10. 


By EpirH RostInson. 
MORGAN’S MEN. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 


A companion book to “Daily Strength for Daily Needs.” 
18mo, cloth, 80 cents wef; white and gold, $1.00 wet. 
Postpaid, 88 cents, $1.09, and $1.35, respectively. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS. 
treatment to the three volumes of “The World Beautiful.” 
decorated, $1.25 ze¢ ; postpaid, $1.08 and $1.34 respectively. 


MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. 
12m0, $1.50 ef; postpaid, $1.65. 


THE PARSONAGE PORCH. By BRaDLey GILMAN. 
$1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


LITTLE MEN. New Holiday Edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story. With 15 
full-page Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00 postpaid. 


By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, author of the popular “The 
r2mo, $1.20 wet; postpaid, $1.31. 

TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER. By Anna CuHarIn Ray, the favorite writer of 
- girls’ stories, author of “Teddy: Her Book” and “Phebe: Her Profession.” 


HOLLY-BERRY AND MISTLETOE. 


BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY. 
LEAH REED, author of “Brenda: Her School and her Club.” 


A Fanciful Story. 
KATHARINE PYLE, author of “The Christmas Angel.” 


HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. By Lity WessELuozrt, author 
I2mo, $1.20 wet ; postpaid, $1.33. 
A Fairy Story of a modern kind. By ELizaperu S, TucKER, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL. 
12mo, $1.20 wet; postpaid, $1.33. 


A Thrilling Revolutionary Story. 
TRUE, author of “The Iron Star,” etc. 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE POET. 
CRAMP TAYLOR.. I2m0, $1.20 wet; postpaid, $1.35. 


LITTLE, BROWN & GO 


A Japanese Miscellany 


Gems from the Orient. By Larcapio 
HEARN, author of “In Ghostly Japan,” 
“Shadowings,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.60 met; postpaid, $1.73. 


By Mary W. TILEsTon. 
Red Line Edition, 16mo, 


By Lizian Wuirine. Similar in 
16mo, $1.00 net ; 


‘By Mary SIFTON PEPPER. 


Seven Stories from the 


A Christmas Romance of 1492, for little 
t2mo, 80 cents wef; postpaid, 88 cents. 


A Story of Boston Girls. By HELEN 
Illustrated. 


Written and Illustrated by 
12mo, $1.20 wet; post- 


An Inspiring Book for Boys and Girls. 


By JoHN PRESTON 
I2mo, $1.20 wet ; postpaid, $1.32. 


An Original Child’s Story. By SopHte 


Publishers and Booksellers 


iy 254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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portraiture are many vivid descriptions of the 
ideas and manners of the times, popular cus- 
toms, Christian theology, Greek mystical relig- 
ion, battles and festivals, luxury and poverty. 
The central fact is the inevitableness of the 
triumph of Christianity over Paganism in the 
fourth century. In the other volumes of the 
trilogy the union of Christian and pagan con- 
ceptions in our modern life is described. Meérej- 
kowski is perhaps the most brilliant of the 
Russian successors of Tolstoi in historical ro- 
mance, and the present volume is interesting 
from beginning to end. 


THE Kine’s RING, BEING A ROMANCE OF 
THE DAYS OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ War. Translated from the 
Swedish of Zacharias Topelius by Sophie 
Obrwall and Herbert Arnold. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—The author, in a series of sketches, 
depicts various scenes in Gustavus’s campaigns 
in Germany, and describes the great king’s 
character and the bitterness of the feeling 
between the two religious parties. There are, 
besides, pictures of Swedish and Finnish 
peasant life. Notwithstanding its somewhat 
exaggerated and melodramatic tone, the story 
has points of interest. It doubtless gives the 
reader a fairly correct idea of the manners of 
the time. Topelius seems to be a thorough- 
going Protestant: he paints the Jesuits in the 
blackest colors, and his good people are all 
either originally Protestant or else converted 
Romanists. He is hardly an impartial ecclesias- 
tical historian; but we may believe that he is 
more fortunate in his descriptions of social life. 
He gives us mingled barbarity, ignorance, and 
moral purity. There is a thread of story on 
which the author hangs his pictures of the 
times. 


Let Not MAN pPuT ASUNDER. By Basil 
King. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The tenth in the American Novel Series is 
distinctly a problem novel, the main contention 
of which is stated with sufficient clearness by 
the title. The question of divorce is treated, 
however, mainly as regards the separation of 
husbands and wives for reasons that concern 
their pleasure or whim. No one can feel that in 
real life a man and a woman like Henry and 
Petrina Vassall could possibly have given each 
other up so easily or refrained so long from 
yielding to the impulse that bade them seek 
each other again. The strength of the story 
comes out most clearly in such scenes as that 
where Sir Humphrey de Bohun presents his 
new wife to his daughter, and is interrupted by the 
appearance of his former wife, repentant for the 
past and eager for restoration in the place she 
considers still her own, or in the gradual growth 
of the conviction in Petrina’s heart that mar- 
riage is eternal. The book is dramatic, occa- 
sionally brilliant in effect; and it holds the 
interest from the beginning. The scene is laid 
partly in Boston and Cambridge, but there is 
slight attempt to reproduce local coloring. 


CANDLE-LIGHTIN’ TIME. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. New York: Dodd,Mead&Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Dunbar’s new book is made up of poems 
quite as good as those in Poems of Cabin and 
Field. All are in the negro dialect; and the 
spirit corresponds, tender with homely melody 
and affection. “W’en dey listed Colored 
Soldiers” shows an appreciation of what war 
meant to wearers of both the gray and the 
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blue. “A Spring Wooing” and “Song of Sum- 
mer” have the unspoiled love of nature that 
moves a child, hardly conscious of the beauty of 
the world, but close in tune with the springing 
grass and the robin’s song. The Hampton In- 
stitute Camera Club furnish the illustrations, 
which are unusually good. The landscapes are 
interesting, and such figure-pieces as those which 
accompany “Dinah kneading Dough” and the 
“Lullaby” are delightful. As a bit of melody, 
the lullaby fairly sings itself in one’s head as he 
reads. The book is decorated by Miss Mar- 
garet Armstrong with conventional adaptations 
of Southern plants including cotton, lilies, Vir- 
ginia creeper, and the arrowhead. It will- 
doubtless be in great favor for holiday gifts. 


LIvEs OF THE HUNTED. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75.— There are many who begrudge 
the honors which Mr. Thompson (now Mr. 
Seton, we believe) has won by his privileged 
association with some of the exclusive members 
of the animal world. Some think he knows too 
many things that are not so; others, that he is 
guilty of what in rhetoric is called the pa- 
thetic fallacy, and attributes to animals senti- 
ments and emotions which belong only to the 
human race. Sometimes it seems to us that 
his animals are preternaturally intelligent ; but yet 
so far as we have been able in our varied acquaint- 
ance, to test his statements, we have found him 
a remarkably good guide. Animals, wild and 
tame, know more than they are willing to tell 
unless they are received with kindness and confi- 
dence. Mr. Seton is doing a work similar to 
that accomplished by John Muir, creating a pub- 
lic opinion favorable to the preservation of our 
forests, natural parks, and valuable wild birds 
and beasts. His books are means of humane 
culture and a constant source of pleasure. 


THE UNKNOWN SINGERs. Selections from 
the Psalms. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: L.C. 
Page & Co.—It is a happy idea to take the 
finest poetical and spiritual passages of the 
Psalter and print them as simple lyrics, freed 
from the encumbrances of titles, verse-divisions, 
and Italics. They thus appear in their true light 
as gems of the world’s religious poetry, an old 
Hebrew golden treasury, to stand on one’s table 
along with Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
other classics. The selection has been made 
with fine taste. No element of the best thought 
of the Psalter has been neglected. The order 
and the text follow the English version; but 
sometimes only a portion of a Psalm is taken, 
and sometimes parts of two Psalms are thrown 
together. All morally unworthy material is 
omitted. There are no notes, and the number 
of the Psalm in any given case is not inserted. 
The object is to get rid of the traditional frame- 
work. The volume (which belongs in “the 
Day’s Work Series”) will commend itself to all 
lovers of religious poetry. 


THE ETERNAL City. By Hall Caine. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.— The motto of this 
book is, “He looked for a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God’; and 
the book itself is a dream rather than a novel. 
The hero is a member of the Italian Parliament 
whose aim is to establish a “Republic of Man,” 
based on the ideas of the Lord’s Prayer, first 
in Rome and Italy, whose example all the world 
will then follow. In contrast with him stand 
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the Premier and the Pope (Pius X.), represent- 
ing respectively political and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. At the end the Pope abandons the 
church’s claim to temporal sovereignty, and the 
Republic is established. The story has literary 
merit, scenes and personages are vividly de- 
scribed, and a certain sweet, reverential tone 
adds charm to the whole. Interspersed are 
pictures of Roman life. The descriptions of the 
Pope’s procession in the Square of St. Peter’s 
and of the solemn service in the church are im- 
pressive. Inspite of the absence of reality, the 
book (including the love-story) is interesting. 


THE PRINCESS CyNTHIA. By Marguerite 
Bryant. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 
The princess in fiction has hitherto been much 
like other girls at heart; but Miss Bryant shows 
us one of a different sort, who really believes in 
her right to control the destinies of living men, 
and plays with them as if they were pieces on a 
chessboard without ever dreaming that she 
thus compromises herself. When her courtier, 
encouraged to the last degree, at last tells her 
that he loves her, amazement and incredulous 
wonder hold her dumb and bewildered. Her 
wrath at his audacity is pitiless, and he is 
arrested. A few hours later he falls in a duel. 
The whole book is the story of this ill-judged 
passion, set like an idyl in the midst of artificial 
surroundings. The descriptions of Brambria, 
the summer home of the princess, are well 
written; and the pictures of court life have 
considerable interest, even though one knows 
the kingdom to be mythical. The story, how- 
ever, is too tragic. Poor Arrancourt should 
have had some gleams of happiness, if only for 
artistic contrast. 


THE RosAMOND TALES. By Cuyler Reyn- 
olds. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
These bedtime stories tell of the happy advent- 
ures of a small brother and sister on their 
grandfather’s farm. It is the first time that we 
have met the name Rosamond used as a boy’s 
name. Each chapter is complete in itself; and 
all are planned to give children interesting 
knowledge about birds, animals, and flowers, 
as well as to entertain them. Bishop Doane of 
New York contributes an introduction, in which 
he notes the length of time which, according to 
scientists, is sufficient to exhaust a child’s power 
of concentration. Thus the attention of a 
child of six should not be held for more than 
seven minutes. He pleads that the story books 
given to children for rest and amusement 
should contain sound principles, healthy illus- 
trations, and good English. The illustrations 
to Mr. Reynolds’s volume are nearly all from 
fine photographs taken by the author. 


A LITTLE Girt IN OLD NEw ORLEANS. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $1.20.—The title of this book has al-_ 


ready become familiar through the earlier books 
of the series, 4 Little Girl in Old New York, 
and the rest. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington are the cities previously de- 
scribed in this mingling of history and fiction. 
The new volume tells the story of a little Hugue- 
not girl, a French heiress, left motherless, and 
forced to leave her home on account of the per- 
secutions. On the way to America the vessel 
is captured by pirates, but after various aivent- 
ures she finds a happy home in New Orleans, 
which is described with animation and consider- 
able detail. This city retains more of its past 
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than the other cities of the country, and the 
story will be especially interesting to those who 
are familiar with its streets and old buildings. 
The story ends with the fulfilment of the child 
marriage made in France for the protection of 
little Sylvia. 


PETER ABELARD. By Joseph McCabe. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The 
story of the life of the great scholastic is told in 
most interesting and scholarly manner in this 
beautifully printed volume. It is the product of 
careful and thorough study by a man who, feel- 
ing warm admiration for Abelard, yet never 
forgets that the true historian must always be 
guided by the critical temper that can sift fact 
from fiction. Abelard’s weakness of character 
is frankly recognized along with the marvellous 
intellectual gifts and the many virtues he pos- 
sessed. His relations with Héloise are put in 
the most favorable possible light. In recording 
the opposition of Bernard of Clairvaux to 
Abelard, Father McCabe leans strongly to the 
side of the latter. There is a good chapter on 
the theological influence of Abelard, which 
shows that he anticipated the essential points of 
modern Catholic theology. The book is to be 
commended as one that gives an adequate ac- 
count of the sad life of one of the greatest men 
of the Middle Ages. 


‘DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE YOUNG 
REPUBLIC. By Geraldine Brooks. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—This compan- 
ion volume to Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days contains sketches of famous women, quite 
as readable and vivacious as those of the earlier 
volume. They are bright and full of anecdote, 
giving a fair idea of the varying types of char- 
acter and, incidentally, of the social conditions 
that prevailed when our republic was young. 
Dolly Madison, Martha Jefferson, Elizabeth 
Patterson Bonaparte, Dorothy Hancock, and 
four or five others, suffice to show that the 
stateliness and conservatism of their colonial 
predecessors, while not out of date, was yet 
tempered by the new democracy of feeling. 
The record ends with a too brief account of beau- 
tiful Emily Marshall of Boston, of whose beauty 
and goodness marvellous tales are still told, 
though she lacked the connection with national 
affairs which distinguished the other women of 
this group. 


A Yxrar Book or Famous Lyrics. Edited 
by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.50.— No criticism can be made 
upon the choice of these poems, unless one 
should confess a preference for more of the 
newer lyrics and fewer of those which every 
lover of poetry may fairly be supposed to know 
by heart. For instance, personally we would 
like to have every compiler take for granted that 
even the smallest bookshelf contains a copy of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, and then proceed 
from that point. The best recent poems of the 
English writers are still too unfamiliar to Ameri- 
can readers. Alice Meynell’s Renouncement and 
Watson’s Zhe Glimpse are almost lonely exam- 
‘ples of these. But, if one were to own but a 
single volume of brief poetic selections, then we 
should not know where to seek a better one 
than this, which contains, as the compiler justly 
claims, about five hundred of the most notable 
short poems in the English language. 


Wen Love was Younc. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, New York; Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


This book of many heroines is hardly to be 
called a novel, though it gives the heart his- 
tory of a young man from the time he kisses 
a little girl in the kindergarten, through his 
varying interest in his school companions, his 
dreams of a future with the girl who sits by him 
in the hammock, and his devotion to a be- 
witching, tormenting little actress, up to the 
time when he meets the “true lady of his 
dreams.” He doesn’t recognize her at first, 
perhaps because her name is Jane Smith and 
she is a hard-working music-teacher who helps 
her mother do the housework; but, when he 
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knows she is the right one, he marries her with- 
out delay, and is, presumably, content ever 
after. The book reminds one in the earlier 
chapters of Mark Twain, and afterward still 
more of Ik Marvel. It is honest work, written 
with delicacy and imagination. 
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Tur Rosk GARDEN oF Persia. By Louisa 
Stuart Costello. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.—This new edition of a well-known work is 
especially adapted to holiday purposes. Its 
twelve full-page illuminated designs in gold and 


BOOKS BY 
RALPH WALDO TRINE 


What All the World’s a-Seeking 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. Price $1.25 


Beautifully bound in gray-green raised cloth, stamped in deep old- 
green and gold, with gilt top. 
“Each is building his world from within. Thought is the builder; for thoughts 
are forces,—subtle, vital, irresistible, omnipotent,— and according as used do they 
bring power or omnipotence, peace or pain, success or failure."—From Title- 


og In Tune with the Infinite 


FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. Price $1.25 


Beautifully bound in gray-green raised cloth, stamped in deep old- 
green and gold, with gilt top. 
“Within yourself lies the cause of whatever enters into your life. To come 


into the full realization of your own awakened interior powers is to be able to 
condition your life in exact accord with what you would have it.”— From Title- 


oe Life Booklets 


New Edition. 3 volumes, 16mo, in box. Per set, $1.00. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING THOUGHT POWER. 
EVERY LIVING CREATURE. 
GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. 


Volumes sold separately at 35 cents per volume. 


‘ This is the first time these three “Life Booklets,” by the author of that now 
well-known book, “In Tune with the Infinite,” have been published in a set. Not 
only are they published in a convenient form, so that they can be taken even 
in the pocket, but all have been printed entirely from new plates, and are bound 
in an exceedingly artistic and durable form in fine silk cloth bindings. In addi- 
tion to their new typography and binding, two of them—*Character-building 
Thought Power” and “Every Living Creature”—have been thoroughly revised 
and considerable new matter added to each. 


Life Paragraphs 


Selections from “The Life Books.” Arranged by Rose PorTER. 
Twelve beautifully printed cards, tied in calendar style, size 
7 x 9, 75 cents. 


A series of pertinent paragraphs from a man who thinks’ ably and expresses 
himself forcibly. The selections are among the most striking to be found in 
Mr. Trine’s writings. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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colors have an Oriental, almost barbaric, rich- 
ness of effect; and each text page is set forth 
with a decorative colored border. The book 
itself is a collection of the best in Persian litera- 
ture, and includes the works of Omar, Jami, 
Sadi, Hafiz, Attar, etc. An essay by Joseph 
Jacobs prefaces the chapters as arranged by 
Mrs. Costello, in which he discusses the ques- 
tion why it is that of all the poetry of the East 
that of Persia alone has made itself to some 
extent at home on English soil. He finds the 
final solution in the fact that the tendencies to 
scepticism, on the one hand, and mystic commun- 
ion, on the other, are both strong among English- 
speaking people to-day, and that these tenden- 
cies find fullest expression in the Persian poets. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILts. By Florence 
Wilkinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—In real strength of feeling and in clearly- 
defined principles regarding social responsibility 
and human brotherhood, Miss Wilkinson’s book 
is the best of the American Novel Series. It 
was issued in September, but the appreciation of 
it will not decrease with the appearance of later 
numbers in the same set. The bracing air of 
the Adirondacks is in the opening chapters and 
seems always present with the leading character, 
an earnest, unconventional woodsman, re- 
deemed from narrowness and priggishness by 
the influence of a woman who is not only broad 
in her sympathies, but trained by experience of 
sorrow and strain. Not one of the characters, 
however, is more true to life than Richard, who 
desires the best and yet cannot always live up to 
it. The book will doubtless be succeeded by 
others equally good, or better, from the same 
writer. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION, 1900. Washington: Government 
Printing Press—The report just issued marks 
the close of the nineteenth century; and, there- 
fore, “considerable space is given to reviews of 
the progress in various branches of science dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, prepared by men dis- 
tinguished in their various fields. The subjects 
thus reviewed are Astronomy, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Physics, Electricity, Geography, Biology, 
Medicine, Psychical Research, which, with an 
article on the Century’s Great Men of Science, 
furnish in brief a picture of scientific activity of 
the last century.” Owing to current events 
China has been made prominent, aéronautics 
have large space, together with articles on the 
transmission of diseases, and much other scien- 
tific information intended not for specialists, but 
for the intelligent public. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—Sheila is a 
typical Irish darling, as fresh and wholesome as 
the heather of the hills where she used to meet 
her Michael. Her love-story is shadowed for 
atime by the action of her lover, who unwittingly 
murders the man who would harm her and 
buries him secretly instead of openly confessing 
at once. How things are made right by his giv- 
ing himself up to justice and, when justice is 
satisfied, by a pilgrimage to the Holy Well of 
Saint Bridget, it is for the story itself to tell. 
The incidents of the pilgrimage, however, are 
among the most dramatic and touching of the 
entire book,—a book which will be read with in- 
terest and pleasure. “Mick-a-Dandy” is a char- 
acter well worth knowing, a warm-hearted Irish 
innocent,\as unfit to serve as the accessory of a 
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crime, even if approved by his remnant of in- 
tellect, as Hawthorne’s “Donatello.” 


CoLoniaAL Prose AND Porrry. By Prof. 
W. P. Trent and B. W. Wells. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Three volumes.—These 
three volumes treat of the Transplanting of 
Culture, 1607-1650; The Beginnings of Ameri- 
canism, 1650-1710; The Growth of the Na- 
tional Spirit, 1710-1775,—covering a period, 
therefore, from John Smith to the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. These little volumes 
are packed with valuable material such as one 
would not easily find elsewhere. The selections 
are carefully made in such a way as to illustrate 
the habits of thought, of reading, and of literary 
production during a hundred and fifty years of 
colonial life. One finds the awful poem of 
Michael Wigglesworth, with remarkable pas- 
sages from Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, 
and others. The books deserve carefully-made 
indexes, but without them will be interesting, 
instructive, and valuable. 


CARDIGAN. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This is one 
of the best of the historical novels which has 
appeared recently, despite the frankness with 
which Mr. Chambers assures his readers that 
they who are seeking for history instead of 
romance may go further and fare better. He 
writes for those who read for the story’s sake; 
and yet somehow he makes one feel the spirit of 
the times, the thrill in the air shaken by the 
coming Revolutionary struggle, and the different 
aspects of colonial life as few others have done. 
The early chapters of the book tell us of Sir 
William Johnson and the couriers, Indians, 
English, and Frenchmen of the New York and 
Pennsylvania frontier. Later the story moves 
eastward, and ends with a stirring description of 
the Concord fight and the Revolution fairly on, 
The fresh outdoor sturdiness of the hero is 
thoroughly good, and his love-story is charming. 


THE MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—While the 
interest of this book as a novel is somewhat 
dimmed by the fact that its outcome is told in a 
preliminary chapter, and thus the element of 
suspense is wanting, yet it contains some excel- 
lent situations and some strongly individualized 
characters. Miss Gerard is now Madame Lon- 
gard de Longarde, and it is perhaps through her 
marriage to an Austrian that she has gained the 


knowledge of a country not often represented in. 


English fiction. The heroine is the daughter of 
a notary of Galicia, not far from the Roumanian 
frontier. Her defective education, her passion- 
ate impulses and untrained will are brought 
into strong contrast with the typical German 
characteristics of her friend, Aniela, and her 
lover, Felix. The story of the trial is far from 
convincing, but it is the climax of the book and 
therefore interesting. 


Tue RicHT oF Way. By Gilbert Parker. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
absorbing interest of Mr. Parker’s latest novel 
is its study of character; and this interest out- 
weighs all the disadvantages of the plot, consid- 
ered as aromance. It is the story of a brilliant 
man, able to sway others by his intellectual 
force, conscienceless in regard to his methods of 
gaining or using his influence, yet who comes, 
finally, to depend on the simplicity and impera- 
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tiveness of the moral law, even when it works to 
his own suffering. The figure of Kathleen, his 
wife, falls, naturally, into the background; but 
that of Rosalie, the beautiful, true-hearted 
Canadian girl, who awakens his first, self-denying 
love, is one well worth remembering. The end- 
ing is more than disappointing, but it is a bit 
out of real life. It is the irony of actual exist- 
ence. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF LAURIEL. Edited by 
A.H. Boston: L.C. Page &Co. $1.50.—These 
love-letters of an American girl introduce a new 
variety of this kind of literature; and one feels 
no compunctions in reading, though it is prob- 
able that they are much more like the real 
thing than the intense productions of our 
English cousins. They are youthful, gushing, 
realistically sentimental; but they are never 
literary nor tragic. They tell the story of a 
motherless American girl, whose father becomes 
immensely wealthy by an invention, and desires 
her to make an ambitious foreign marriage. 
She is true to her first lover, though this means 
a runaway marriage; and the volume leaves her 
a happy wife and mother. The general style of 
the letters is not at all above that of the average 
American girl.. 


MARGARET BRENT. By Lucy Meacham 
Thruston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Mis- 
tress Brent of Maryland, whose daring spirit 
and undoubted position in Lord Baltimore’s 
colony in 1638, has made her a notable figure in 
mofe than one historical novel, has the field to 
herself in this book, and plays the heroine well. 
The undaunted character of the woman who 
dared establish a manor house in the woods 
outside the danger limit of the colony, and later 
to assert her rights to a vote in the council be- 
fore the assembly, is well brought out by the 
writer. Yet Margaret had both beauty and 
charm as well as daring; and the love-story is an 
important part of the book, which is a good 
addition to the long list of notable romances 
drawn from the rich source of our colonial 
history. 7 


A CRITICAL History oF OPERA. By Arthur 
Elson. Boston: L. C. Page and Co.— This 
critical history, which is dedicated to the writer’s 
father, Louis Elson, gives an account of the 
rise and progress of the different operatic schools 
with a clear and rather full description of the 


masterpieces in each. The introductory chapter - 


on the origin of opera and the story of the re- 


forms accomplished by Gluck are especially ~ 


instructive. The book will be valuable for 
young people who are at the outset of their 
musical education, and, indeed, for all who wish 
to hear operatic music intelligently. It is pub- 
lished in the familiar style of the Music Lovers’ 
Series, and contains seventeen full-page illustra- 
tions. 


Her First APPEARANCE. By Richard 
Harding Davis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is one of the best of the Van 
Bibber tales, and its appearance in this artistic 
form with illustrations by Gibson and E. M. 
Ashe is likely to solve a Christmas perplexity 
for more than one buyer of inexpensive gifts. 
In it Van Bibber plays guardian angel to the 
child of an aristocratic, so-e-hearted man, whose 
wife, a burlesque actress, too light-minded to 
profit by her own good fortune, has left it at her 
death to be brought up by well-meaning stage 
folk and destined to the life of the theatre, The, 
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book comes in a box, and possesses every attrac- 
tion of setting. 


*L1as’s Wire. By Martha Baker Dunn. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.—This story 
of Maine islanders teaches in a wholesome, 
unaffected fashion two or three old lessons that 
are not often enforced with such straightforward 
simplicity. It rings true; and, moreover, it is 
interesting, as stories from real life are apt to be 
if one can get at them. That is, we have no 
reason for thinking that the incidents of the tale 
really happened, but the experiences have been 
genuinely thought and lived out. All the 
islanders are real people, and their dialect is 
good in memory to one who has heard its like 
on the New England coast. If space allowed, 
one would be glad to quote some of these homely 
sayings, deep with a philosophy wrung out of 
actual living. 


‘FLoop-rIDE. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—One 
reads with pleasure about the sayings and doings 
of the fisher-folk who dwell in the remote vil- 
lage on the coast of Maine, in which Mrs. 
Greene has placed the scene of her latest novel. 
In them one finds the chief interest of the book, 
although romance is not wanting. The story is 
told in a desultory fashion, and there is never a 
sign of haste in the leisurely action of the tale. 
If not as simple and straightforward as Vesty of 
the Basins, it is yet marked by the same charac- 
teristic views of life and the same unconven- 
tional, often delightful humor. 


OnE oF my Sons. Anna Katharine Green. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Miss 
Green has written nearly a score of detective 
stories, all able to puzzle the reader and keep 
him guessing until the final chapter. Like the 
others, the plot of this latest story is simple 
enough when one reaches the clew, but wholly 
blind until then, so that one person after another 
is suspected with cause. Perhaps there are al- 
ways hints in such books for real detectives; but 
the lesson that might profitably be taken by 
readers generally, provided any were so eccentric 
as to seek for one, would be the advisability of 
makirg up one’s mind slowly in regard to sus- 
pécted criminals. 


THe NicuT-HAwk. By Alix John. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50.—The 
time is not yet past for stories of the Civil War, 


especially when they are written from the South- 
ern point of view. The Night-hawk is a block- 


ade running vessel, engaged in the Southern 
service. The heroine, disappointed in her first 


marriage, throws herself into the branch of 
secret work, and is set to cultivate, for political 


reasons, a friendship with the man she comes to 
love. There is plenty of intrigue and counter- 
plotting before the end comes and she is willing 
to accept the happiness she has renounced. 


SToRIEs OF ENCHANTMENT, OR THE GHOST 
Fiower. By Jane Pentzer Myers. 
A, C. McClurg & Co.— These are delicate, fan- 


ciful tales of the world between the Land 0’ 
Dreams and the broad daylight, ‘where good 
wishes come true, where the poor and lonely are 
rich in castles and friends, and where sorrowful 
Two are Indian legends,— 
one of the ghost flower, or Indian pipe, the 
other of the moccasin blossom, or lady’s slipper. 


folk are happy.” 


Chicago : 
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THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two portraits. 
‘Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Mr. Chadwick’s is a book which, in almost every page, with its extracts 
and suggestions from Parker’s sermons and from the events of his life, 
makes one thirsty for the spring from which so pure and cool a stream of 
philosophy flowed. It also makes very interesting the plain yet inspiring 
story of Parker’s life.—Boston Transcript. 


The Christian World of London says: “Without by any means sub- 
scribing to all his opinions or adopting his standpoints, we are, at any rate, 
in a condition to understand, as such multitudes of his contemporaries were 
not, his biographer’s estimate when he says,— 

“«] have read hundreds of biographies, the majority those of religious 
thinkers and teachers; and I have nowhere encountered in the modern 
world a man whose religiousness has seemed to me so complete as Theo- 
dore Parker’s, such a perpetual presence and delight, such an abiding 
strength and peace, such an abounding inspiration.’” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


BACK TO THE SOIL 


OR ; 
From Tenement-house to Farm Colony 
By Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN 
1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


In this interesting story Mr. Gilman suggests a 
practical solution of the tenement-house problem, 
and presents a plan which he believes will overcome 


the difficulties experienced by previous colonizing 
ventures. 


SHE STANDS ALONE 
Being the Story of Pilate’s Wife 
By MARK ASHTON 
1 vol., library 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


Few novels of the present day can stand compari- 
son with this remarkable book, which must be ranked 
in modern literature dealing with the early Christian 
era as only second to “Ben-Hur.”’ Its power, its 
beauty, and, above all, its deep earnestness of pur- 
pose and wonderful life and vitality mark it at once 
as a masterpiece. 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN : 
A LIFE OF CHRIST 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 
Illustrated with 18 beautiful drawings by 
W. L. Taylor and T. Guernsey Moore. 
Cloth, decorative, bevelled edges, gilt top, 
printed throughout in red and black, 
boxed, $2.50. The same, three-quarters 
levant, boxed, $5.00. 


Mr. Howard snpuonebes this personage exactly as 
he would any other historical character, and asks, 
What were the incontestable facts in his career? 

“Tt has been my privilege to examine this eras in 
manuscript; and Tean assure those who may wish to 
read it that it is accurate in its statements, vivid and 
picturesque in its style, free from cant, and yee 
reverent and earnest in spirit.’—Rev. Amory 1H, 
Bradford. 


— 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers Boston, Mass. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. e also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan SunDAy ScHoo. Society, 25 BEACON 
SrTrEET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street. Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
..- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO, H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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“The little Ghost who laughed” might easily be 
made the foundation for a much more ambitious 
story. The book is illustrated by Harriet 
Roosevelt Richards. 


As THE GOOSE FLIES. By Katherine Pyle. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.—Miss 
Pyle’s Christmas Angel was very popular as a 
holiday book, and this is quiteas good. Mother 
Goose’s gander takes Ellen to Fairyland, where 
she meets all the favorite characters of the old 
nursery tales, and manages to do some of them 
a service which is repaid in regular fairy-tale 
fashion at the time of her own need. She finds 
at last the forgotten story for which she has 
searched, and returns to her home in the same 
mysterious way she left it. The illustrations 
are by the author. 


BRIGHT DAYS THROUGH THE YEAR. By F.M. 
Spiegle and Mabel Humphrey. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company.— Mr. Spiegle’s 
fascinating pictures of small children are accom- 
panied by Miss Humphrey’s short stories and 
verses, appropriate for Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Valentine’s Day, and other holidays. The 
size of the book renders it rather inconvenient 
for childish hands, but the full-page plates after 
paintings in water colors are thus more effective. 
It is intended for the little ones too small to 
read much for themselves, but ready to be de- 
lighted with the pictures and short stories. 


THE FLATIRON AND THE RED CLOAK. By 
Abby Morton Diaz. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.— There is a welcome waiting for all the 
children’s stories Mrs. Diaz may choose to write, 
at least from those who remember William 
Henry and Polly Cologne, but they have been 
far too few in number in late years. This is a 
short story, but it has the genuine country atmos- 
phere and the understanding of childhood that 
keeps the William Henry letters as good reading 
to-day as when they first appeared in the pages of 
Our Young Folks nearly forty years ago. It tells 
how the old-fashioned children played plays “in 
the good old grandmother days.” 


A Crazy ANGEL. By Annette L. Noble. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—This is 
a pleasant, unambitious love-story, in which the 
characters seem at no time unable to extricate 
themselves from the tangles of their own mis- 
understandings; and a trip to Norway supplies 
incidental variety. The significance of the 
childhood episodes is slight, and does not add 
materially to the interest. Miss Noble, who is 
the author of Love and Shawlstraps and The 
Professor's Dilemma, has had in this story the 
collaboration of Miss Grace L. Collin. 


FATHER Tuck’s ANNUAL. Edited by Edric 
Vredenburg. Raphael Tuck & Sons.—Art 
Publishers by Royal Warrant, as Messrs. Tuck 
& Co. are entitled to style themselves, should 
be able to produce an annual which will be 
thoroughly artistic; and this may be said with 
perfect justice of the present volume. Colored 
illustrations, black and white drawings, and 
varied letterpress, all are of unusual excellence. 
Dainty verses and pretty fairy tales are inter- 
woven with bits of humorous nonsense and pict- 
ure puzzles. 


ZANZIBAR TALES. By George W. Bateman. 
McClurg & Co.—“Said the hyena, ‘I’m think- 


ing,’” is one of the fascinating bits in this 


ng, 
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delightful volume of new, original, racy animal 
stories. Every one will be grateful to Mr. Bate- 
man for having gathered these tales from the 
natives on the eastern coast of Africa. What- 
ever they may have been in Swahili are ren- 
dered into very simple and satisfactory Eng- 
lish, and may be heartily recommended, the 
excellently illustrated volume being a capital 
Christmas present for any healthy boy. 


THe House DIviDED. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Harper & Brothers.—There is excite- 
ment enough in this book to suit the most ex- 
pectant of callow readers. It is compact of 
tangled plot and counter-plot, of secret within 
secret, and incident piled on incident. What 
the author can do in this way is already known 
by his Zhe Rebel and The Adventurers. But 
the present volume is without a breathing-space 
from end to end. That the characters are un- 
real, the emotional scenes lurid and often revolt- 
ing, the conclusion murder, probably will be 
overlooked by the class of readers for whom the 
book was written. 


In GREAT WaTERS. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Noth- 
ing could be more unlike the light-hearted 
gayety of Mr. Janvier’s collection of stories pub- 
lished last year than these sombre tragedies of 
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the sea, beautiful and terrible by turns. There — 


are only four in all. One is a story of Minne- 
sota, one is placed on the quaint Dutch island 
of Marken, and two are tales of old Provence. 


They are written with considerable power, and 


in each the climax comes with a breathless un- 
expectedness at the last. 


LANDSEER. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin &Coe. 75 cents.— Landseer’s 
popularity is mainly due to the circulation of en- 
gravings made from his works, and this book is 
the first attempt to bring together a collection 
of his pictures in half-tone from photographs of 
the original paintings. Miss Hurll accompanies 
them with a biographical introduction and inter- 
pretative comment, as in the other numbers of 
the Riverside Art Series. This excellent set of 
books is doing good service in schools. 


My FRIEND JIM. By Martha James. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00.—This story for small 
boys tells about the warm friendship between 
Jim, the son of a mechanic, and Brandt, a rich 
man’s boy who visits Sunnyside Farm for his 
health. The spirit of the book is wholesome; 
the good timzs are described with animation; 
and kindness to animals, loyalty to country, 
and honest manliness are encouraged without 
preaching. 


BRIGHT WHOLESOME BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE BRIGHTEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A TWENTIETH 


By MaRGUERITE LINTON GLENTWoRTH (“Gladys Dudley Hamilton”). 
Sparkling record of pranks which are told in a 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 


way that places this book at the head of the year’s refined fun-makers. 


AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WILL= 
IAM McKINLEY. By Epwarp StTRat- 
EMEYER. No more timely or patriotic 
book can be found. $1.25. 


IN THE DAYS OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. By Eva Marcu Tap- 
PAN, Ph.D. Public Opinion: “A clear 
and vivid portrait of William the Con- 
queror.” $1.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CID. For Young 
People. By Catvin DILL WItson. 
The Outlook: “A story of real value to 
young readers.” $1.25. 


MY FRIEND JIM. By “Marrua James.” 
S. S. Library Bulletin: “A typical boy’s 
book, and cannot fail to please one.” 
$1.00. 


CENTURY BOY 


Fine laid paper. 
$1.25. 


BETTY SELDON, PATRIOT. By 
ADELE E. THompson, author of “Beck’s 
Fortune.” Library Review: “A delight- 
ful and interesting story of Revolutionary 
days.” $1.25. 


ONLY DOLLIE. By Nina RHOADES. 
Washington Post: “The story has an ap- 
pealing quality whith wins sympathy.” 
$1.00, 


RANDY’S WINTER. Second volume of 
the “Randy Series.” By Amy Brooks. 
Congregationalist: “A delightful book for 
girls.” $1.00. 


JESSICA’S TRIUMPH. Second volume 
of the “Janet Series.” 
Baron. Saturday Evening Gazette: 
true-to-life story.” 75 cents. 


“A new ‘Sophie May’ book” is always sufficient for-us to say. Thousands of children 
’ say the rest. 


LUCY IN FAIRYLAND 


Being the sixth and last volume of “Little Prudy’s Children” Series. 
Finely illustrated by C. H. L. Gebfert. 75 cents. 


By “SopHIE May.” 


lilustrated Holiday Catalogue sent free’ 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS = 


BOSTON | 


ee Se se 


; 
; 
; 
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_ TALES FROM ToLsTor. With Biography of 
the author by R. Nisbet Bain. L. C. Page & 

.—Twelve short masterpieces like these 
should be widely welcomed. We recognize 
most of them as having been in print before, 
_ but we here have them in admirable form to 
preserve and frequently reread. With all their 
charm of style, they are also profound studies 
in life and in religion. 


THE SuRPRISE Book. By Nell K. McEl- 
hone. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20— 
The best part of the Surprise Book is the pictures, 
which will attract and please the children with- 
out regard to the text. A versé preceding each 
picture indicates, by some play upon words, a 
meaning which the child would not naturally 
find. It is very elaborate and handsome. 


Miscellaneous. 


Masters in Art for December furnishes vari- 
ous specimens of the work of Correggio. This 
number treats only of his pictures in oil. A 
future issue will be devoted to his frescos. 


The December number of the PAzlippine Re- 
view will contain quotations from the first Fili- 
pino Constitution, captured but never published ; 
a statement of the aims of the Federal party in 
the Philippines; an article condensed from the 
report of the Commissioner of Education ; and 
a description of the Spanish methods of coloniz- 
ing the Philippines. 


Aunt Nabby’s Children, one of the Cosy Corner 
Series, aoe by L. C. Page & Co., was 
written by Frances Hodges White, the author 
of Helena’s Wonderworld. It is the story of 
two waifs who, taken in for pity’s sake, became 
veritable wellsprings of joy to the good woman 
who cared for them, and were the means finally 
of bringing to her prosperity and long-delayed 
happiness. 


A handsome memorial of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco, of which Rev. Bradford Leavitt is minis- 
ter, has been published by the society, with the 
title Fifty Vears in San Francisco. It contains 
the order of exercises, the historical address, 
biographical sketches of the ministers, with 
other interesting matter. The pictures of emi- 
nent members of the church and its various min- 
isters are many and good. The fine, strong face 
of Dr. Horatio Stebbins looks out from the 

rinted page, and represents him as he survives, 
fn a hale and hearty old age. He lives in Cam- 
cee near Harvard University, which educated 
im. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
With Lead and Line. By Charles Henry Webb. $1.10. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. | 
First Principles of Nursing. By Anne R. Manning. 
From the Pilot Publishing Company, Boston. 
-Lalor’s Maples. By Katherine E. Conway. $1.25. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Poems of the Past and the Present. By Thomas Hardy. 


By fe Debatable Land. By Arthur Colton. $1.50. 
. From G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The God Seeker. By Peter Rosegger. $1.50. | 
Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. 00. 3 
The Mohawk Valley: Its Legends and its History. By 
W. Max Reid. $3.00. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Last Words of Distinguished Men and Women. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Old Time Gardens. By Alice Morse Earle. $2.50. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Velvet Glove. By Henry Seton Merriman. $1.50. 
From Swedenborge Publishing Association, 
Germantown, Pa. 
Peds from the Wonder Book. By Rev. Thomas A. 


From Henry T. Coates Co., Philadelphia. 
Bettas: By Armour Strong. tee 
e ing’s Bees. By Adelaide Fuller Bell. $1.00. 
Lester’s Luck. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 

From A.C. cgi ent E & Co., Chicago. 
Bernardo and Laurette. By Marguerite Bouvet. 


By 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE LIVING AGE 


“4451 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary- Literature ajyid Thonght. 


Tue Livinc Ace presents the cream of foreign periodical literature and 
reprints without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects 
from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines, and reviews, and literary and 


scientific weekly journals. 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1902 


| To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 
FREE sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 
@ for the four months September, October, November and December, 1901 

SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, ‘2% 8Ron 


SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS 


BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
P. O. BOX 5206 


BOOKS BY DR. SAVAGE 


The Passing and the Per- 


manent in Religion. 
By Minor J. Savacg, D.D., author of 
“Life after Death.” 12°. Net 
(By mail, $1.50.) 


$1.35. 

A timely and helpful work, broad, con- 
vincing, stimulating, sane, and optimistic. 

“An epitome of the broadest and most 
advanced religious thought of the time.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Life beyond Death. 


Being a Review of the World’s 
Thought on the Subject. By 
Minot J. Savage, D.D. 12°. $1.50. 


“The book is one that every one can and 
ought to read. Dr. Savage has the excel- 
lent knack of putting profound problems 
into every-day language.” —Christian Regis- 
ter. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 


NEW BOOKS 
By and for UNITARIANS 


Appropriate Christmas Presents for Ministers 


EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL, D.D. 


Essays, Theological and Literary . xet $1.75 
By mail 1.88 


THOM, JOHN HAMILTON, D.D. 


Laws of Life after the [ind of Christ. 
2vols., net $2.00 


By mail 2.25 

AMES, CHARLES GORDON, D.D. 
Sermons of Sunrise . . » . « .. net $1.00 
By mail 1.10 


SAVAGE, MINOT J., D.D. 


The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. 
i net $1.35 
By mail 1.47 

PEABODY, FRANCIS G., D.D. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question . $1.50 

FISKE, JOHN, LL.D. 

Life Everlasting . ....... net 1.00 
By mail 1.05 


Liberal Religion at the Opening of the 20th Century: 


Addresses at the International Unitarian Coun- 
cil $1.00 


Sent on receipt of price by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 


.| GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chur 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


a72 Congress Street, < - - Boston. 
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BY M. E, MERRILL. 


Once upon a summer’s day 

Polly in a hammock lay. 

Turning to her brother Ned, 

“Tf we only lived in the sky,’’ she said, 
“Tt’s all so soft and all so blue, 

I think ’twould be lovely, Ned, don’t you?” 


“Why, no!’ he said: “though soft and blue, 
At every step we’d just go through. 

The stars would shine right in our eyes, 

So we couldn’t tell when ’twas sunrise; 

And the big moon so full of light, 

We wouldn’t know when ’twas day or night. 


“Big black clouds would roll around, 
And thunder make an awful sound, 
The rain and wind all kept up there 
Would wet our feet and blow our hair. 
We'd have to float about all day, 
Trying to find the Milky Way. 


“‘We couldn’t eat the sun or moon. 

If we hadn’t milk, we’d starve quite soon. 
And, then, there is that awful fog 

When we wouldn’t have a gun or dog. 

We’d soon get lost, and never found, 
Tumbling miles to reach the ground.” 

“Oh, my!” said Polly, “‘let’s stay right here: 
I never thought ’twould be so queer.”’ 

Then Ned looked up from his mud pies: 
And said, ‘‘Yes, Polly, I think you’re wise.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Rip Van Winkle Toys. 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


Once there was a little boy. His name was 
William Penniman Appleby, and he lived ina big, 
square, comfortable-looking house, set well back 
from a wide, quiet, homey-looking street. He was 
a wide, square little boy, and he had, all for 
his own, a wide, square room above the dining- 
room; and the funnel of his wide, square, little 
stove entered the same chimney up which flew 
the flames from the blazing wood fire in the 
wide-mouthed fireplace in the dining-room. He 
loved that fireplace, and he spent a great deal 
of time wondering where the flames went after 
they had danced up the wide black throat. 
When he asked a grown-up, he was told that 
they went out. But he knew that before; for 
he could see them go, just as plainly as he 
could see the exit of the schoolmaster or the 
parson or any of the neighbors. But no mat- 
ter how swiftly he ran out through the long hall, 
when the flames were roaring.highest, he never 
saw them come out of the chimney and go sail- 
ing off over the elms. There was nothing but 
gray jsmoke that floated away and vanished 
among the tree-tops. 

But one April morning a thought came to 
him. 

His mother had said she was sure William 
would not need a fire in his room again before 
autumn; and she called Jonathan, the man of 
all work, to take the little, wide, square stove up 
attic. Then over the funnel-hole she hung a 
gay little picture of a very rosy-cheeked, blue- 
eyed boy, swinging his very rosy-cheeked, black- 
eyed little sister. 

William was standing by the window, watch- 
ing some papers whirling about in the corner of 
the yard. Presently the wind took them right 
up over the high fence, and away they whisked 
out of sight. It was then that the thought 
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came to William. It was something like this: 
If the wind could lift things over the fence so 
easily, why could not the flames, which sailed 
upward so lightly and easily, carry things right 
up the chimney? Of course they could. And 
then he would see where they went, even if 
they did have such a queer trick of being in- 
visible as soon as ever they got out of doors. 
So he sped across the room (for he was a boy 
who always wanted to do things as soon as he 
thought of them); and down the chimney went 


a big rubber ball and a little rubber ball and 


half a train of cars and a pair of worn little 
overshoes, and a number of other things which 
he thought he would not miss too much. And 
then he could hardly wait for the fire to be 
built in the dining-room fireplace. But it wasn’t 
built. The weather grew warmer and warmer; 
and then one day a number of men came, and 
brought a great, queer-looking, round thing, like 
an enormous dinner-pail, and they put great 
shining tubes all through the house. And 
then it was a furnace-heated house; and the 
little wide, square stove stayed up in the attic, 
and a screen with funny pictures was put across 
the fireplace. And then, as there were no more 
flames to go out, William forgot to wonder 
where they went. 

By and by he was a man, and had a little 
William of his own to follow him® about and 
ask all sorts of queer questions. Then that 
little William grew up, too; and he had a little 
William, who wondered at things just as much 
as the first one, whom he called grandpa and 
who had a cane and a long white beard. And, 
as Grandpa William walked more and more 
slowly he began to think about the fire in the 
big old dining-room fireplace; and he felt sure 
that it would be a great deal warmer and better 
for his rheumatism than those square holes in 
the floor. So Papa William got some kindling 
and some big sticks of maple and tried to build 
a fire. But the smoke all came out into the 
room. Then he said the draught was wrong, 
and he got a big hammer and pounded away at 
the sheet of iron away up in the roof of the 
mouth of the old fireplace. It was very stub- 
born, but suddenly it gave way—and down 
came, amid a blinding cloud of soot, a big 
rubber ball and a little rubber ball and half a 
train of cars and a pair of worn little overshoes 
and a number of other things which made Little 
Boy William’s heart leap with joy, although he 
had a whole wide, square room full of play- 
things. c 

And then Grandpa William remembered who 
put them there, and why, and told all about it, 
with a queer little quaver in his voice, while he 
watched the bright flames dance up the chim- 
ney. And Little. Boy William listéned, with 
wide, grave eyes, his elbows on his knees and 
his chin in his moist, sticky palms. 

Then he slipped quietly out, and soon they 
saw him perched ona gate-post, gazing earnestly 
upward. Grandpa William tapped on the win- 
dow. “What is it, William ?” he called. 

“Lookin’ to see fwere the fwames go to,” was 
the reply. 

Grandpa smiled, and brushed his coat-sleeve 
across his eyes when he thought no one was 
looking. 

“They are real Rip Van Winkle toys,” said 
Little Boy William’s mother, as she brushed the 
dust from them gently. 

“Fwat’s vat?” piped up the scientific investi- 
gator, who had come in to get a thicker jacket. 

And mamma explained. But Grandpa Will- 
iam never told him where the flames go to. 
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Babe’s Birthday: What really 
Happened. 


On the morning of her sixth birthday, Babe 
was up early: little people often are on -birth- 
days and Christmases and Fourth of Julys. But 
she was not up so early as the loving neighbors, 
—dear old ladies !—who covered her breakfast | 

3 


plate with glowing bunches of nasturtiums and 
sweet-peas. The flowers— Babe’s best-loved 
ones—were fastened by ribbons to a box of 
paper animals “that would really stand up,” as [ 
Babe said. 

“O mamma, mamma!” she exclaimed, her face 
hidden in the flowers. “The nasturtiums are so 
lovely I don’t know whether to eat or smell 
them.” = 

After breakfast she made a Noah’s ark of 
books, and arranged her paper animals in a neat 
two-by-two procession. 

“Babe,” called mamma, “will you please look __ 
for my scissors in the upper bureau drawer?”’ : 

Babe found, not only scissors, but a delight- 
ful something wrapped in tissue paper, and tied 
with yellow baby ribbon. _ 

“I guess I’ll take it to Tante,” she whispered. 
“She’ll know what itis. What if it should be 
for me |” 

Tante told the round, eager eyes that it was a 
birthday gift. “And if you see anything else,” 
she went on, “looking new and nice, and tied 
with yellow baby ribbon, you may be pretty sure 
it’s for you.” 

The first present was a bottle of perfume 
from Tante. Perfume spills so very easily, you 
know. Brother called Babe “Crushed Violet” 
for the rest of the day. You can guess why. 

Every one in the house had errands for Babe 
to do. Sister Aimée wanted a nut-pick from the 
china closet, and lying next the silverware was a 
box of soap-bubble pipes,—brown ones, white 
ones, and two painted in red-white-and-blue 
stripes by Aimée’s own hands. 

“When you blow bubbles,” explained Aimée, 
“you can see all the colors of our flag in the 
bubbles and the pipe, too.” 

In the “snuggery,” a sunny seat at the bottom 
of the staircase, where Babe loved to curl up 
for a sun-bath, sat—“O-o-oh |” went every bit of 
the little girl’s breath in wonder—-sat a rag doll 
as large as herself, wearing her very own clothes, 
—shoes, stockings, and all! The new doll was 
sitting stiff and solemn in a patch of sunlight, 
her eyes, painted by Tante, staring straight into 
her mother’s. A few minutes later brother came 
upon the pair sitting side by side in the ham- 
mock, their arms about each other’snecks, their — 
legs swinging in time, Annalena’s for all the 
world as real-looking as Babe’s. ; 

A gift of money, for Babe to use at Christ- 
mas time, was wrapped in a piece of birch-bark, 
on which Tante had written :— 


“Where is our Baby? Gone away. 
Another one has come to stay: 
Lilian, six years old to-day.” 

We went on calling her Babe, even if she was 
six years old. 

“Now for the birthday party,” said mamma 
after lunch. 

It was a warm, sunny day,—the third day of 
October, too. At Hideaway the mountains are 
green and sighing in summer, bright-colored and 
rustling in the autumn. Where the party 
walked were fields dotted with balsam trees, 
that looked, a little way off, like the toy-village 
kind. Then there were plenty of pretty gray 
rocks, meant especially for tired children to rest 
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upon. Across the valley were meadows 
sprinkled with goldenrod and purple asters, and 
a road wound like a huge angle-worm up the 
blue mountain beyond. Who could help being 
happy on such a day, in such a place? And 
who can be happier than a birthday child? 

“Table Rock” was what Hideaway children 
called it, and to-night a pink cloth was spread 
upon it. While mamma was unpacking the 
goodies and chafing-dish, Tante, Aimée, Babe, 
and brother gathered orange-colored mushrooms 
from beneath the balsam-trees. Did you ever 
eat mushrooms stewed with milk in a chafing- 
dish by mamma? Then you don’t know what 
you have missed. 

Babe’s eyes were as sharp as brother’s, and 
between them they brought home three handfuls 
of the dainties. If you had popped some of 
them in your mouth with your eyes closed, you 
would have supposed you were eating lamb. 
Tante, whose other name was Aunt May, stuffed 
dates with walnut-meats; and, when these were 
eaten, mamma brought from a box—the cake. 
Babe threw herself down and wriggled her arms 
and legs at sight of it. And no wonder. It was 
all white, with six marshmallows bordering it, in 
place of candles, which would not have stayed 
alight. 

There were six kisses all around for the birth- 
day maid. Then the “party” went home through 
the balsams and grasses, leaving behind them a 
purple-and-gold sunset, made to match the 
goldenrod and asters. 

When Babe was put to bed, tired, but happy, 
one-half her pillow was covered by birthday doll 
number two,—this one jointed and squeaky. 
And in three minutes the little girl was sleeping 
sweetly, the rag doll clasped tightly under one 
arm, the squeaky one under the other.— Vincent 
Van Marter Beede, in Sunday School Times. 


The Little “Dog Boy.” 


“Where is my little dog boy?” Fuseli, the 
keeper at the Royal Academy, used to ask, as 
he entered the room where the students were 
working, at the time when Sir Edwin Landseer, 
then but twelve years old, was one of them. 
Already the fair, curly-haired lad, with the gen- 
tle and graceful manner, the pleasant eyes and 
the childish face, had painted that “Portrait of 
Brutus” —a white bull-dog—which the next year 
was exhibited and admired among the works of 
famous artists and full-fledged Academicians. 

Landseer was indeed precocious in his art. He 
had sketched with force and spirit ever since 
he was of an age when his father, John Land- 
seer, used to have to lift him over the stiles into 
the fields where his chosen subjects were gam- 
bolling or grazing. A lady, whose family recol- 
lections have recently been privately circulated, 
relates how her English mother once encountered 
the little prodigy at work. 

She had gone to take a stroll on Hampstead 
Heath, carrying a book and accompanied by a 
favorite dog, a fine collie devoted to his mis- 
tress, but not very cordial in his feelings toward 
other people. After a time she sat down under 
a tree and began to read, while the dog lay be- 
side her with his head against her knee. She 


became absorbed in her book, and scarcely no-| ’ 


ticed that soon the collie growled slightly. 
Presently the growl was repeated, but still she 
did not look up. A third time she heard the 
low, menacing rumble, and at length lifted her 
eyes to see what was amiss, Before her, not far 
away, a little fellow, not more than eight or nine 


|from the fire, and sprinkled with brown sugar. 
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A little girl who was asked how she liked her 
first pocket said, “I don’t like it very well be- 
cause it is too below and too behind.” 
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years old, was seated on a stone, gazing intently 
toward the dog, whose lips were drawn back 
angrily over glistening teeth. 

“He won’t bite, little boy,” she said reassur- 
ingly, and laid her hand soothingly upon the 
head of her pet, who shifted his position and 
assumed a more ‘amiable expression under her 
touch; but the little boy was by no means 
grateful. 

“Qh,” he cried distressfully, “you've spoiled 
his growl !’’ 

He had been sketching the dog growling, and 
presently showed her his half-finished work, to 
her amazement and admiration. By that time 
the dog had made friends with him, and the 
growl was hopelessly lost; but the child pro- 
ceeded to draw him “smiling,” as he called it,— 
and a collie does smile, as every owner of one 
knows,—and, the second sketch completed, he 
told the lady his name before they parted. She 
never saw him again, but she was proud in after 
years to tell of the half-hour she once spent 
with Edwin Landseer.— 7he Youth's Companion. 


Aunt Lou (holding up Nelson’s baby cousin 
in long clothes): “Isn’t he sweet?” Nelson (a 
trifle jealous, looking at the long clothes): 
“Looks like a pen-wiper !”— Youth's Companion- 


A little boy in our family was recently teasing 
for some cheese at supper. When his mother 
said he could not have any, he replied, “Can’t I 
have just one chee?” 


See that the stew 
is served 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


The Chipmunk and his Toilet. 


Some of us might take lessons from this 
little animal. 

The chipmunk is industrious in all weathers, 
except the very rainy, although he is rather shy 
on a very windy day. 

The rustling and waving branches make him 
wary. He eats sitting on his haunches and 
holding his food in his forepaws. 

He drinks by lapping like a dog. 

He is very neat about his person, combing 
out his fur and his long tail with paws and 
teeth. 

He washes his face by lapping his forepaws 
and then rubbing them both at the same time 
over his face with such speed that the eye can 
hardly follow his motions— ed Man and 
Helper. 


An 
Oyster 
Cracker 
with 
a taste 
to It. 


What Our Grandfathers Ate. What 


are 


The meats of our grandparents were roasted 
in front of open fires instead of being baked in 
ovens as to-day, while the more solid kinds of 
vegetables boiled in kettles swung from cranes. 
Cabbages were brought to the table in their 
original shape. 

The usual Saturday dinner was boiled salt 
codfish, in order that what was left over might 
bs used the next morning. For dinner on Sun- 
day, baked beans, “rye ’n injun” bread, and 
baked Indian pudding were customary. 

The favorite supper dish consisted of flap- 
jacks. These were griddle-cakes cooked in a| | sy 
huge pan, each one being as large as the pan. 


They were liberally buttered as fast as taken GIL LOTT 5 8 PE NS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Fhis is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Oysters 
without 
Kennedys 
Oysterettes ? 


Sold in 
In-er-seal Packages 
Price 6 cents. 


When a dozen or so had been piled up, they 
were served in wedges. Doughnuts,—nut-cakes 
they were then called,—sugared cookies, with 
caraway seeds in them, mince pies, and cup 
custards were considered the proper adjuncts 
for each meal.— Morning Star. 


"A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIL.? MARRY APLAIN GIRLIF SHE USES 


APOLIO 
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Good News. 


From “ Paracelsus.” 


Truth is within ourselves: it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; .. - 
A , ae 5 and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you trace back the influence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods a radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray as chance shall favor. 
— Robert Browning. 


Animal Rescue, 


The directors of our Animal Rescue League 
in Boston have presented their annual report. 
Between three and four thousand poor cats, who 
have been found without homes or means of 
support, have been picked up in the streets of 
Boston in the course of the year and brought to 
the society’s Refuge. The number of friendless 
dogs is not so large, but it is startling. 

At the same time the newspapers announce 
that in many parts of New England, where peo- 
ple are not crowded in cities, those who spent 
the summer in the country have been so thought- 
less as to leave their cats in houses otherwise 
deserted, without any provision of food, or, at 
best, with an insufficient provision. Pets, prob- 
ably, are provided for; but there is a secondary 
class of retainers who are left to the sad survival 
of the fittest. For them no relics of dinner, 
for there has been no dinner; no scraps from 
the butcher’s wagon, for there has been no 
butcher; none of the leavings of the hunt or of 
the fishing party, for there will be no hunt or 
fishing party until another year. It is rather 
difficult to account for the existence of this class. 
People would say that they did not know of any 
such class until its sufferings required attention. 
Perhaps these were pets once who have outgrown 
their beauty or the fancy of their mistresses. 
Such discarded favorites, alas! have been found 
in all social orders. Here is a troop of what I 
may call camp-followers. One hardly knows 
why it exists. But it does exist. And it makes 
a pathetic appeal to the civilization, so called, 
which creates it. In the spring time, thousands 
of cats are left in the cities without care or food. 
In the autumn another army is left destitute in 
the country. The army makes forced marches, 
and cannot attend to its followers. Perhaps it 
does not know even that it has such followers. 

A careful and sympathetic student of our 
social order in New England calls my attention 
to this desertion of the cats, and at the same 
time to the efforts for their “rescue,” to ask me 
to call attention to the action of the same social 
law on animals of another grade, We were 
taught by Mrs. Barbauld, and, indeed, by Paley, 
that men and women, also, are animals; —“ra- 
tional animals” was the phrase given them in the 
stately text-books a hundred years ago. Now, 
just as the great sea recedes twice a day and 
leaves on the beach cockles, or star-fish, or 
jelly-fish, or perhaps even vertebrates with fins 
and tails, so the animal tides of human life carry 
with them and leave behind them hundreds of 
waifs and strays who have not crawled, and 
have not paddl.d with the rest, and so are 
stranded. In Boston, for instance, the willing 
churches which continue in winter to pay scanty 
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wages to a few thousand women who have to live 
by the toil of their hands close their offices for 
such relief, and their poor clients are left to wish 
that winter would come again. 

The sociologists, whose discussions are sent to 
me in twenty different journals every week, 
seem, as far as I can guess from my study of 
their views, to think that the progression of the 
seasons is a mistake. This is certain: that the 
difficulties which have been described, in the 
experience of cats and of people of our own 
races who are not people of passage, follow 
directly on the changes from winter to summer 
and from summer to winter. You cannot raise 
roses in the open air in winter; and, by the same 
rule, you cannot cut ice in July. What follows 
is that in June and July the baggage-rooms at 
railway stations are blocked with outward bag- 
gage, and that in September and October the 
same Saratoga trunks block the same stations, 
looking rather the worse for wear. 

Clearly, the difficulty is to be met by following 
out its cause and making our arrangements to 
meet it. As London sends the hop-pickers 
into Kent when hops are to be picked, it is in 
the power of every American city to distribute 
its working force into the country in summer 
much more freely and wisely than it does now. 
Within forty miles of Boston there are thou- 
sands of men who would gladly hire more boys 
and men for summer work if the machinery for 
engaging them for short periods were better 
adjusted. 

Speaking more generally, perhaps more phil- 
osophically, the annual evil is most thoroughly 
met by the wider training which gives to every 
man more than one occupation. The old-time 
New Englander understood this very well. The 
Essex county shoemaker made shoes in his 
little shop in winter and caught mackerel in 
summer. Even the school-boy who studied for 
thirteen weeks in the district school in winter 
ploughed and harrowed and mowed and raked 
when there was work on the farm. The curse 
which follows on the division of labor is that en- 
tailed on the man who can do but one thing. 
The average English factory hand has been bred 
to one vocation,—to following the gyrations of a 
particular shuttle back and forth in the meshes 
of a particular loom of a particular patent, 
and, when this man finds himself in the freedom 
of a New World, the poor fellow is able, among 
a thousand vocations, to choose only one. Then 
the sociologists tell us, with tears, that the work- 
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man can only get two hundred days’ work in a 
year, or that “the unemployed” would make a 
procession as long as a railway from New York 
to St. Louis. 3 
If the man were trained to more duties than 
a machine is trained to, there would be little 
danger. Where the State organizes Employ- 
ment Bureaus on a generous footing, there is 
littledanger. Indeed all the contrivances for pre- 
venting the evils which accompany the annual 
migrations of “men of passage” and “women of 
passage” are to be cured by extending the 
system of double homes, so that it may be of 
profit to all. Epwarp E. HALE, 


“Deafness and Cheerfulness.” 


A Cambridge woman thus writes in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of Mr. Jackson’s recent 
book: ‘Most truly we are told that it is ‘reada- 
ble,’ also that those who are not deaf—almost 
any victim of this world’s buffet—may draw 
strength and courage from its pages. At the 
same time, however, it speaks home to us who 
are deaf with peculiar power. There are feat- 
ures of deafness not manifest to the world at 
large, of which the deaf themselves can rarely 
tell, as a rule,—indeed, would shrink from tell- 
ing,—but which are often the bitterer elements of 
their bitter portion. Here they are shown by 
one who knows them well, and whose trained 
literary powers enable him to convey their 
meaning. We who cannot hear have at last a 
hearing: through these clear and winning pages 
the world may understand us if it will. This, 
as we read it, is an important feature of the: 
volume, and now another. Not only does the 
author know the sufferings of deafness, but very 
apparently he has triumphed over them, He 
speaks from experience and yet from above it. 
Consequently, in his pages there is an upward 
charm that is very rare in books of this nature. 
He shoots down through the gloom of this in- 
firmity a sunshine which the most favored how 
often miss! It is not in the special meaning 
of the word a religious book, though it con- 
ducts to the feet of God at last; yet a relig- 
ious atmosphere everywhere pervades it. As 
I read it, I laugh, also I weep—to weep is 
a woman’s privilege; but, laughing or weep- 
ing, I know that I am strengthened and com- 
forted. I write thus in thought of the hun- 
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Of Williams & Everett’s Great Stock of Art Goods, there will be each day in 
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dreds of thousands afflicted as I am, to whom 
this volume could not fail to speak a word of 
solace and reconciliation.” 


The Ida F. Foster Fund. 


Since the death of Miss Foster the principal 
and trustees of Prospect Hill School have re- 
ceived from former pupils and others urgent re- 
quests that a special endowment fund be raised 
for the school inher memory. She had given 
unreservedly the fifteen last and best years of 
her life to the school, and she had thrown her- 
self into the work of raising an endowment 
fund with all the strength of her nature. This 
suggestion is so fitting that it has been decided 
to devote the gifts of her former pupils, and of 
others who may so desire, to a special fund to 
be called the Ida F. Foster Fund, whose income 
shall be used to strengthen and improve the 
school. 

Through all this trying experience of sickness 
and loss, the school has gone quietly and regu- 
larly on, teachers and pupils alike seeming to 
feel that the truest way to honor Miss Foster’s 
memory was to go bravely on with life’s duties. 
The new teacher who has taken part of Miss 
Foster’s classes is Miss Claflin of Cambridge, a 
graduate of Radcliffe, who took a post-graduate 
course at Bryn Mawr, where she received a 
fellowship taking her to the School of Ar 
chzology at Athens, whence she has recently re- 
turned. 


of the newest productions of the 


compare before the rush — 


China Dinner Sets 
Faience Dinner Sets 
Course Sets 
China Decorated Bowls 


(For crushed ice, with oe to drain into a deep 
stand. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Ministry-at-large. 


Flower Vases 
Blue Delft Plaques 
Chocolate Pots 


Bulfinch Place Church was beautifully deco- Chocolate Sets 


rated with flowers and evergreen yesterday 
afternoon for the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the ministry-at- 
large in the city of Boston by Rev. Joseph 
Tuckerman, D.D., who died in 1840. A large 
congregation was present. 

The service was conducted by Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, president of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches, which now conducts this 
work. The Lord’s Prayer was led by Rev. 
C. R: Eliot, and the long prayer was made by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel. 

The origin of the Ministry-at-large, an histori- 
cal sketch, was given by Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, pastor of the church, who said it is repre- 
sented to-day by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, Bulfinch Place Church is in direct 


Handsome Lamps 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
Jardinieres without Pedestals 
_ Ferneries (for the table) 


Tobacco Jars 
Cigar Jars (air tight) 
German Steins 
Pipe Racks 


Punch and Lemonade Bowls 
China Umbrella Holders 
Cuspidores 


Guest-room Water Sets 


Candlesticks |: 


Sideboard Flagons 
Odd Sideboard Pitchers 
Royal Worcester Figures 
Canton Hall Seats | 
China Bath-room Sets 
Rich color and gold Vienna Hocks | 


descent from Dr. Tuckerman himself, as it is 
the building erected by those who formed his 
first parish here. The last of his family was 
buried last Monday, and Mr. Eliot paid a brief 
tribute to the memory of this loving daughter. 

Mr. Eliot then gave a picture of Boston when 
Dr. Tuckerman began his work. Boston then 
had but 65,000 inhabitants, and the pauperism 
of that day was a great problem. The churches 
did something, and the rich in a patronizing 
way. The first to take up a different sort of 
work was a little band of devoted Unitarian 
young men in 1822. Later this was taken up 
by Dr. Tuckerman. These young men opened 
a Sunday-school in 1823 at the North End, 
which finally was merged into the school of the 
Second Church. 

The Ministry at-large began in Boston in De- 
cember, 1826, under Dr. Tuckerman. In 1870 
it came to’Bulfinch Place. Since then the work 
has spread to other parts ‘of the city, as far 


120 Franklin St., Cor. 
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Artistic China and Glass 


: By steamships “Winifredian,” the “Saxonia,” the “New Eng- 
land” from Liverpool, the “Assyria,” the “Graf Waldersee,” the 
“Lydia” from Hamburg, and the “English King” from Antwerp — 
we have within the past ten days had importations embracing some 


Glass Makers’ and Potters’ 


Art, now on view in our several departments. 


THE DINNER SET DEPARTMENT (:%%,) : 
THE ENLARGED GLASS DEPARTMENT (;%3,) 
THE STOCK PATTERN HALL ( 
THE ART POTTERY ROOMS (3%) 
THE GALLERY AND MAIN FLOOR 


The following we offer as suggestive items to inspect and 


Fine) 


Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Sorbet Glasses 
Finger Glasses 
Pousse Cafe Glasses 


China Golf Scene Pieces 
Phenomenon Glass 
Cypress Glass 
Caraffes and Decanters 
Cologne Bottles 
Handsome China Plates 
(in single dozens) 
Historical Scene Plates 
Historical Scene Pitchers 
Parian Statuary (busts of celebrities) 
Bon Bon Boxes. 
Bon Bon Trays ; 
Football Pitchers 
Candlesticks (for the dinner table) 
Candlesticks (for bedroom mantel) 
Loving Cups 
Ice Cream Sets 
Game Sets 
Fish Sets 
Ramekins 
French Cafe Entree Dishes 
fireproof (so called) 
Welsh Rarebit Dishes < 
fireproof (so called) 
Shirred Egg Dishes 
China Tea Infusers, etc. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS, 


Wholesale and Retail ’ 


Federal St., Boston 


N.B.— Purchases made now can be delivered at date desired. 
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The Christmas number of Every Other Sunday 
contains two Madonnas, especially engraved for 
the paper, one, “ The Madonna of the Arbor,” 
by Dagnan-Bouveret, and the other, “Madonna 
and Child,” by Sichel. The third illustration of 
the Christmas subject is a symbolic design, with 
an angel as the chief figure. 


in the world that needs itmore. The crown will 
surely be given to the one who “holds on.” It 
is not by the brilliant opening, but the steady ful- 
filment that true credit comes. This idea is well 
put by Dr. Trumbull: “It is easy to make a 
spurt, but hard to keep pegging away. As Mr. 
Dickens's friend would have us understand, ‘It’s 
dogged does it.’ Confucius taught the Chinese 
this lesson by a parable: ‘If I am building a 
mountain,’ said he, ‘and stop before the last 
basket of earth is put on top of my work, I have 
failed; but, if I have placed but the smallest 
basketful on the ground and go on, lam really 
building a mountain.’ Like the soldiers of Ne- 
hemiah at the building of the wall of Jerusalem, 
of whom we read that they ‘held the spears 
from the rising of the morning till the stars 
appeared,’ so let us labor and wait, if it be 
necessary, until the stars appear.” 

Emerson reported from England that most of 
the public positions were filled by average indi- 
viduals triumphing by faithfulness. Tis usually 
so. ’Tis justly so. Epwarp A. Horton. 


West as St. Louis, and across the water to 
London. 

Rev. S. H. Winkley, for many years pastor at 
Bulfinch Place Church, said that Dr. Tucker- 
man loved everybody. In Chelsea, where he 
preached twenty-five years, he was the friend of 
everybody, rich and poor, good and bad. When 
he came to Boston, he visited the neglected 
poor, and was also interested in the rich who 
needed him. It was really a Ministry-at-large. 

Mr. Winkley spoke of the Tuckerman circle 
of women who helped to provide money for this 
work, and of their efforts during the great 
public disasters of the past, such as the former 
great epidemic of small-pox, and the great fire. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, said it was good 
that we can embody the universality of life in 
the winsome personality of Joseph Tuckerman. 
He was stout-hearted for an ideal, and thus the 
world’s heroes are born. He was a seed- 
sower: he was not imitative. His work had the 
prophetic element. He was the representative 


Now that Sunday-schools are thinking of 
Christmas, I hope that the habit, already intro- 
duced, will be more widely observed. I refer to 
the granting opportunity to the pupils to give 
as well as receive. A Sunday-school cannot 
really fulfil its entire mission at Christmas, when 
it simply stands in a receiving attitude. Let the 
youngest as well as the oldest plan to bring some- 
thing to the general gathering for distribution 
among those less fortunate, but deserving. If a 
Sunday-school fails to inculcate the giving spirit, 
it portatnly falls short of even an ordinary stand- 
ard. 

I am not inclined to say dogmatically that our 
Sunday-school children should not receive pres- 
ents on Christmas. It seems to me that is an 
extreme the other way. It is as untrue to the 
spirit of Christmas to refuse simple gifts to the 
children as it is to omit all provision for remem- 
bering others. Christmas itself is a gift, and its 


+ 


Young People’s Religious 


of the Christian sympathy that had been trans-| central idea should be embodied in some inex- Cnhnion. 
mitted from generation to generation. pensive, tangible presents. A Sunday-school 
Mr. Eliot said Tuckerman’s first reports to| receives and also gives. Let the two go to- iw ye 


gether in such rational proportion as the indi- 
vidual circumstances of Sunday-schools would 
dictate. 

I appeal again for such planning as shall 
bring the Sunday-school into the heart of the 
church. Christmas Sunday ought not to pass 
in any of our churches without a union of the 
young and the old. It is beneficial for the 
elders, and it is encouraging for the young peo- 
ple. Christmas is best translated in terms of 
carols and young life. Christmas is also better 
understood when it is measured up by the young 
people against the older and stronger life of the 
church. I think ministers sometimes forget that 
the older people are always touched by young 
life. The music, the whole scene of the Sun. 
day-school gathering, the decorations, and the 
entire spirit of the occasion will often move 
where the sermon or ritual fail to make impres- 
sion. 


‘the association show he anticipated modern 
charitable methods. Rightly may we, who are 
the heirs of his spirit, take legitimate pride in 
his accomplishment and discernment. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, who for twenty-one years 
was connected with the Fraternity as president 
and secretary, and was introduced as the em- 
‘bodiment of Dr, Tuckerman’s spirit, said that 
great spirits come in groups. The American 
people have been levelled up to higher planes. 

There is more co-operative action in the Fra- 
ternity to-day than ever before. It was con- 
structed on a four-square foundation,— educa- 
tion, philanthropy, citizenship, and religion. 
Modern philanthropy found its source in Dr. 
Tuckerman. a 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody, who represented 
Harvard, Dr. Tuckerman’s Alma Mater, said the 
present time was called the age of the social 
question. Now when did this age begin? It 
is impossible to fix a single moment as the start- 
ing point of this wave of philanthropy; but, if 
we could, it would probably be the time we are 
now celebrating. What a blessing it began 
with a man, and not with a plan! His personal 
ministry was brief. Dr. Tuckerman had but 
twelve years of the Ministry-at-large, and six of 
those years he was in shattered health. 

Dr. Peabody read extracts from one of Dr. 
Tuckerman’s sermons, which might have been 
the utterances of a present-day minister, so ap- 
propriate did they seem to present-day problems. 

We shall print some of the addresses in full. 


On next Saturday, December 14, in the parlor 
of the American Unitarian Association Building, 
25 Beacon Street, from ten to five o’clock, there 
will be on sale a variety of fancy-work pieces, 
bags and baskets, books, calendars, photographs, 
and household articles. Only the necessity of 
turning these articles into money a¢ once would 
induce the Executive Committee of the Holiday 
Fair to hold this “marked down” sale. Therefore 
come and bring your friends, in order that a 
goodly sum may be added to the proceeds of the 
Holiday Fair for the treasury of the National 
Union. ; 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for December 22, “When is it Wrong to 
give Christmas Presents?” Matthew vi. 3: “Bat 
when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” 2 Corinthians 
ix. 7: “Let each man do according as he hath 
purposed in his heart; not grudgingly or of 
necessity ; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 


The new Christmas card published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is meeting 
with favor. Some of the Western Sunday- 
schools have ordered large numbers. It is one 
of the first ventures in this direction which has 
been undertaken by this society. There are 
very many things of this kind on the counters 
during the holiday season, but nothing exactly 
lke this. It is a combination of Christmas 
recognition and the embodiment of “Our 
Faith,” making it a permanent religious token. 
It is not always that we can combine the really 
Serious with the joyous; but Christmas in many 
ways serves this noble purpose, and the new 
Christmas card is in that direction. Price, 
five cents a copy or $3 by the hundred. Any 
order of twenty-five or upward will be filled at 
the same rate as by the hundred. 


WHEN IS IT WRONG TO GIVE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS ? 


As the Christmas season draws nigh, it isa 
pleasure to think of the three wise men of old 
who brought their gifts and laid them at the 
feet of the young Jesus. Since that first Christ- 
mas morn nineteen hundred years have rolled 
away, and each succeeding year has brought 
round its Christmas tide. That beautiful re- 
frain, “Peace on the earth, good wili to men,” p 
floats spiritually over the world, and all strife ~ 
and hatred should be hushed in glad awe. ‘ 
To many, alas! no thought of the real spirit of { 
the holiday Season comes: the only thought is ‘ 
Attention has been drawn a great deal to of the conventional giving and receiving of . 
Philadelphia, specially with regard to political 
matters. Without entering into any considera- i 
tion of that kind, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that there must be a great deal of 
hope for that city, as we learn certain statistics. 
If the young generation is facing the right 
way, there is always hope of progress and civic 
gains. I learn that there are seven hundred 
assumed the pastorate, the young people of the] Protestant Sunday-schools in Philadelphia, with 
Sunday-school rallied one evening, each person | about two hundred and thirty thousand scholars. 
in attendance bringing a book. As a result,| There are over eighteen thousand teachers in 
there was a very successful social evening, | the Sunday-schools of Philadelphia besides the 
deepening of a spirit of loyalty, and, moreover, the | officers and pastors. As I have often had occa- 
Securing of one hundred and fifty-three books. | sion to say before, numbers are not always the 
This made a valuable enrichment for the library. | best indexes to real conditions. But the most 
Some individuals brought more than one vol-| pessimistic individuals ought to see a great 
ume. Such methods as these are not without deal of leavening power in such a mass of 
their special benefits to a society. Presupposing | Sunday-school workers and pupils represented 
that the books are of some value, as in this case, | jn these figures. 
they have been obtained, plus a hearty co-opera- ; 
tion in which the givers were awakened to a 
special interest in Sunday-school affairs, 


“Christmas presents.” Wrong, is it, this negli- 
gence of thought or care for any of the true 
and genuine significance of Christmas? Yes, 
decidedly wrong. Better a thousand times that 
no gifts should be given or received than that ; 
no real genuine love and good will should be 4 
extended and received with the gifts, for F 


“The gift without the giver is bare.” | 


Che Sunday School. 


What occurred lately at Christ Church, Dor- 
chester (Boston), may not only interest some 
readers, but offer a practical suggestion. Under 
the leadership of Rev. Mr. Solley, who has 


This custom of giving presents has, in these 
later years, reached unreasonable proportions. 
Look at the increasing crowds who fill the 
stores for the two weeks preceding Christmas 
Day. They represent many classes. There 
are those who spend their money freely without 
care, buying what they choose. There are 
those who spend cautiously, those who buy 
materials and put themselves into the making 
of gifts. There are those who are struggling to 
express their love and remembrance through 
articles which will cost the least posite 
amount. But there are many who are spen 


I am always anxious to give good cheer to the 
faithful Sunday-school teacher. There is no one 
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their actual substance in the extravagant pur- 
chase of gifts for those whom they wish to re- 
member. There is much of the “I-must-give- 
a-beautiful-and-costly-present- because-I-shall - re- 
ceive-one” spirit about the Christmas season, 
not the consideration that my friend who gives 
me a beautiful and costly present may be many 
times more rich than I, and therefore is giving 
to me only in true keeping with his circum- 
stances. It would be far more right and wise 
if the poorer friend gave no present at all to 
the richer one than that this extravagance 
should be practised. 

For weeks before Christmas one may find 
many who toil all day long, spending their even- 
ings and their nights even in the making of 
delicate and intricate articles for their friends, 
wearing out themselves and their poor, long- 
suffering families till the mere thought of 
Christmas becomes a burden. Such a misuse of 
their money and energy takes the real spirit and 
the true ring out of Christmas. Utterly wrong 
is it to discard all else for the sake of making 
such elaborate or such numerous gilts. If the 
recipients knew what the articles cost the giver 
and those about the giver, he would not want 
them. True “God loveth a cheerful giver”; 
but he loves also a reasonable, a wise, a truly 
benevolent giver. 

A sadder wrong in the giving of Christmas 
presents is that sometimes the gifts are given 
merely from a sense of duty. Sometimes, also, 
they are given between persons who have not 
the slightest Jove or affection for each other,— 
given to “keep up appearances.” A sacrilegious 
use of the beautiful spirit of Christmas. Shame 
to those who thus abuse what should be so 
sacred and mean so much! 

In the mad rush of this twentieth century the 
story of the birth of that babe in the manger 
seems a peaceful and a happy one. And we 
read that the wise men followed the star in the 
East until they came to the young babe, “and 
they fell down and worshipped him; and, open- 
ing their treasures, they offered unto him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh.” What a 
pity it is that more of the sweet breath of those 
first gifts does not enter into the life we are 
living! Then there would be no such thing as 
any wrong giving of Christmas presents. Then 
each gift would represent the same spirit as those 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh, There 
would be more done for the poor and needy, 
more for true friendship’s sake, and less giving 
because it is the fashion to give. 


other Protestant churches of the city provided a 
union service for themselves on Thanksgiving 
Day, and conspired together to leave us out. 
Since there was no alternative, we held a service 
of our own, which was attended by a goodly 
number of all denominations, including Catholics. 
It was mostly a musical service, and was so in- 
spiring and enjoyable that we hope from this 
time on it may become an established custom 
to hold such a service each year. Unitarianism 
alive and at work is our unwritten motto. 


Wichita, Kan.— Rev. W. S. Vail: With the 
return of Mr. Vail to this city in September 
there came a new period of activity. Eighteen 
months of dormancy had allowed the forces to 
become badly scattered, and slow progress was 
anticipated. But the church is being put in 
working order sooner than our people ex- 
pected. Organization has been the pastor’s 
watchword, and the people have very promptly 
responded. Forty-five ladies are now joined in 
a Branch Alliance. Sixty-three scholars and 
teachers form a Sunday-school, with a regular 
teachers’ meeting. A Young People’s Religious 
Union was formed, and now has thirty mem- 
bers; and the attendance on meetings reaches 
nearly fifty. A chorus choir of twenty-five 
voices, including a ladies’ quartet, is of indis- 
pensable help. Unity, co-operation, ready re- 
sponse, and willing assistance, and that nameless 


body, there were present a large number of Uni- 
tarian and other clergy, as well as many promi- 
nent charitable and religious workers and a 
number of military and other personal friends 
of Mr. Horton. The guests were received in 
the parlors by Mr. and Mrs. Horton. The Re- 
ception Committee consisted of Mrs. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Mrs. James Eells, Mrs. 
Charles W. Wendte, Mrs. Frank S. Wicks of 
Brighton, Mrs. Thomas Van Ness, and others. 

After the reception the company adjourned 
to Fraternity Hall, where refreshments were 
served and addresses made. The presiding 
officer was Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Sec- 
ond Church in Copley Square. The speakers 
included Mr. Van Ness, who is president of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Gen. 
W. W. Blackmar, formerly a parishioner and a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Horton, and the 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who was his college- 
mate and also a long-time friend. The ad- 
dresses were brief, but hearty. In all of them 
the speakers laid emphasis not only on the per- 
sonal qualities and worth of Mr. Horton, but 
extolled his devotion of time and labor to pub- 
lic service. Mention was also made of his phil- 
anthropic efforts. Mr. Horton made an equally 
brief reply in acknowledgment. The rest: of 
the evening was spent in social intercourse, 


Colorado Springs.—The minister, Rev. 
Alva R. Scott, announces sermon topics for 
December as follows: December 1, “Forces 
Modifying Religious Belief”; December 8, “The 
Apostles’ Creed as a Statement of Religious 
Belief’; December 15, “What is Christianity ?” 
December 22, “The Place of Jesus in Modern 
Religious Thought” ; December 29, “How to 
lengthen our Years.” Unity Club issues a 
detailed programme for the study of sociology. 


Wew York.— The Unity Club of the Church 
of the Messiah will hold meetings on the first 
and third Tuesday evenings of each month in 
the chapel, at 30 o’clock. The first work 
undertaken will be Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
to be studied by the club and its leader, Dr. 
Savage. The club announces that a Bible 
Class, conducted by Dr. Savage, will meet on 
second and fourth Tuesdays at the same time 
and place. 


Business Notices. 


A Busy Retail Store.—A large and varied stock of 
books is always to be found at the retail store of Little, 
Brown & Co., 254 Washington Street; but during the holi- 
days there is a superb display of gift books, standard sets in 
fine binding, all the juveniles, and picture books for chil- 
dren as well as the latest popularnovels. Special attention 
is called to the works of such well-known authors as. 
Dumas, Balzac, Daudet, George Eliot, Charles Lever, Jane 
Austen, George Sand, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Francis 
Parkman, Louisa M. Alcott, Lilian Whiting, and Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan. The new Pocket Edition of Balzac, for 
instance, complete in 30 volumes, is attracting marked at- 
tention, These volumes may be purchased separately in 
cloth or limp leather at an unusually low price, or the entire 
set in full crushed morocco, gilt edges, in leather box, satin 
lined, will be supplied. All are cordially invited to inspect 
the holiday books of Little, Bygwa & Co,’s retail store. 


Petersham, Mass— The union Thanksgiv- 
ing service this year was held in the Baptist 
church, the ministers of the different congrega- 
tions taking part. The church was well filled. 
Rev. Robert C. Douthit, minister of the Unita- 
rian church, preached the sermon, taking for his 
subject “Praying and Thanksgiving.” 


Lansing, Mich.—It seems impossible to keep up with 
the demand. They have revolutionized the attendance in 
our school (The Star System).—H. B. Barp. Address all 
orders to Rey. A. C. Grigr, Racine, Wis. 


Great Christmas Value.— It goes without saying 
that there are some splendid bargains in the stores this 
week, but there is nothing better for the price than the 
superb book cabinet offered at only $11 in another column 
of this paper by the Paine Furniture Company. It has 
sliding doors and a capacity for 150 volumes. Eleven 
dollars is a ridiculous price for such a cabinet. 


Springfield, Mass.— The various societies 
in our parish are now in active operation. The 
Sunday-school is studying Mr. Horton’s “Beacon 
Lights of History,” and is trying with good 
results the plan of paying teachers for the kin- 
dergarten department and for the adult class. 
The sum of $4,500 was raised last summer for 
the purpose of rebuilding the church organ and 
lighting the church with electricity. Both these 
plans have been carried out, and there is great 
satisfaction with the results. The vesper ser- 
vices, at five o’clock, Sundays, bring together 
large congregations. The King’s Daughters are 
working to support a. district nurse in the city. 
The Women’s Alliance has listened with marked 
interest and profit to one of the Bible readings 
given by Miss Helen M. Cole. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street on December 16, at 10.30 AM. 
Rev. C. P. Lombard will preside. Rev. George 
L. McNutt, the “Workingman Preacher,” will 
deliver an address. All are invited to attend. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston— The third regular meeting, nine- 
teenth season, 1901-1902, will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner 
of Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 P.M. Monday, December 16. Subject, 
“ Children and Christmas,” Mrs. Fannie B. 
Ames, Boston; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 18, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 


At the Parker Memorial on the evening of 
Thursday, December 5, a large gathering assem- 
bled to take part in a reception tendered to Rev. 
E. A. Horton, who for a period of twenty-one 

ars has been devoted to the interests of the 
Benevolent Fraternity, under whose management 
the Parker Memorial was established. Besides 
some seventy-five delegates and officers of that 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. J. H. Co and Embalmers 


Jones: The work of Unity Church is going 
on in a normal and healthy way. After the 
summer vacation both the church and the Sun- 
day-school began work together the first of 
September, and have been working harmoniously 
ever since. The Ladies’ Association of the 
church is especially alive, and promises to do 
the most effective work it has ever done. It 
seeks to adapt itself to the conditions and needs 
of the church and community, and so works for 
the best results along the line of the least resist- 
ance. On the McKinley memorial day our 
church was thrown open to the students of the 
high and normal schools, who attended in a 
body to listen to memorial addresses. The 


9396 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . « + 
. «. Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
ebapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend. 
ance day and night. 


NOTICE. We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 

pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 

the best health resort. Come or write E. S. READ, 

HIGHLAND Sprincs, Va. _ 
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spirit which makes things certain of accomplish- 
ment, are the characteristics the pastor has 


found in the Wichita people. 


Personals, 


The New York Lxaminer refers to Prof: 
Francis G. Peabody’s course of lectures on the 
study of social questions, given before the Ham- 
ilton Theological Seminary, as “most stimulat- 
ing,” and says, ‘The lectures could not have been 
better adapted to serve as an introduction to 
sociological study on the part of young min- 


isters.” 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. The life story 
New York: 


of two robins. By Effie Bignell. 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 1901. pp. 250. 
$1. A pleasant story for all ages, with lessons 
of kindness. 


Where was the Little White Dog? By Mar- 
Illustrated by the author. Bos- 


J PP. 79. 75 
A simple story, told: partly in print 


garet Johnson. 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. 
cents. 
and partly in pictures. 


I9Ol, 
For youngest children. 


What came to Winifred. By Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow. Illustrated. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Co. 1901. pp. 86. 50 cents. A simple 


story of an unselfish little girl, who makes her- 


self and those about her happy by her sunny 
and cheerful disposition. For readers under 
twelve. 


The Lonesomest Doll. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. 1901. pp. 76. Illustrated. 85 
cents net. A fantastic little tale of a royal doll 
who, with her owner, a child queen, and a little 
girl of the neighborhood have various advent- 
ures which would prove of thrilling interest to 
children of nine or ten. 


The Snow Baby. A true story with true 
pictures. By Josephine Diebitsch Peary. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. rgot. 

. 84. $1.20net. A pretty story of the early 
life of the Peary baby in the arctic regions. 
The book is brought out in very attractive form 
and profusely illustrated with reproductions 
from photographs. Suitable for children from 
five upwards. 


The Outdoor Handy Book for Playground, 
Field, and Forest. By D. C. Beard. Profusely 
illustrated by the author. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1900. pp. 496 $2. Direc- 
tions for outdoor games and pastimes, with in- 
structions for making all toys and accessories 
used in them. For children of nine and over. 


A Nest of Girls, or Boarding-school Days. By 
Elizabeth Westyn Timlow. New York: E. P, 
Dutton &Co. rg01. pp. 412. $1.50. A good 
story for girls over twelve, with lessons in un- 
selfishness and with high ideals of honor. 


Margot, the Court Shoemaker’s Child. By Mil- 
licent E. Mann. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. t901. pp. 231. $1.00 net. A 
charming story of the adventures of a little 
Huguenot girl who is sent to America to avoid 
persecution. For readers over ten. 


Four on a Farm. By Mary P, Wells Smith. 
Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1gor. 
Pp. 309. $1.20 net. A pretty story of country 
life with lessons of helpfulness, for children 
between nine and fourteen. 


First Across the Continent. The story of the 
exploring expedition of Lewis and Clark in 
1803, 1804, 1805. By Noah Brooks. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 361. gor. 
$1.50 net. Made up of extracts from the diary 
of the expedition, with connecting narrative, 
specially approved for readers over twelve. 


Every Day Birds. 


Elementary Studies. By 
Bradford Torrey. 


Illustrated. Boston and 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 106. $1. A charming account in simple 
attractive style of the common birds of New 
England. For readers over eight. 


land Moffett. 
Century Company. 


firemen, etc. 
pecially in the St. Vicholas. 


By Mary F. Leonard. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
pp. 88. 50 cents. 


form of fairy stories. 


Pp. 312. $1. 
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Celia’s Conquest. By L. E, Tiddeman. 


Careers of Danger and Daring. By Cleve- 
Illustrated. New York: The 
Pp. 419. $1.80 net. 
Interesting and thrilling accounts of the work of 
the steeple climbers, divers, pilots, balloonists, 
Published es- 


Igol. 


For older children. 


Candle and the Cat. 


For children over nine. 


Asgard Stories. Tales from Norse Mythol- 
ogy. By Mary H. Foster and Mabel H. Cun- 
ningham. pp. IIo. 
tion of classic myths. Attractively told in the 
For children over nine. 


By G. Waldo Browne. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1g01. 
Interesting as an account of 
pioneer life and the adventures of John Stark as 
alad. For readers of fourteen and over. 
of the Woodranger Tales. 


1901. 36 cents. 


The Hero of the Hills. 


“At Christmas-tide the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land.” 


Christmas 
Attractions 


RARE LAMPS 
In Bronze, Brass, Iron, SILVER, 
POTTERY AND CHINA. 
ELECTRIC TABLE anp 
FLOOR LAMPS. . 
EXQUISITELY PAINTED EMPIRE 
AND JAPANESE LAMP SHADES. 
FINE DECORATED GLOBES. 
PRINCESS LAMPS anp GLOBES. 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES in 
SILK SHADES. 

SILVER CANDELABRA, 
DAINTY CANDLE SHADES. 
BEAUTIFUL LOUWELSA VASES. 
ONYX TABLES anp PEDESTALS. 
ANDIRONS. 

IN WrouGuT Iron, Brass, AND ONYx. 
ARTISTIC 
LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


R. Hollings & Co 


Makers, Importers 
and Retailers 


93-95 SUMMER STREET 


Igor. 


Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. pp. 286. 
$1 net. A story describing the development of 
character in a young girl who gains a noble 
conquest over herself and her selfish desires. 
Suitable for girls of twelve to fourteen. 


1901. 
The story of a child who, in 
a simple natural way, brought sunshine into 
dreary lives. 


A collec- 


One 
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Fine Umbrella 


This is the first Christmas in our Umbrella 
Department. ; ap) 
We want to make it the occasion for bringing 
thousands of buyers to our Umbrella counter, 
just inside the front door on the left hand as you 
enter, 
Here is our Christmas offer: 


A $5.75 silk umbrella, 
26-inch frame, fine twilled 
Silk, tight roll, solid ivory or 
pearl handle, sterling silver 
mountings, engraved name, 


$3.50 


Look at these figures of actual cost! 
An All-silk Umbrella with wood handle 
costs $3. Adding a solid ivory or pearl 
handle costs the dealer $1.75 extra. 
Solid silver mountings cost 75c. extra. 
Engraving name costs 25c. extra. Total 
cost, $5.75. 

You cannot buy this $5.75 umbrella 
anywhere under $5. We offer it at 


$3.50 for a few days simply to advertise 
our newly opened Umbrella department. 


B, SOMMER & CO 


44-46 WINTER ST 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 


5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


. Our Dead President. 
. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
.« Good Government for the City. 
. Another Year. 
Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 
. What the Church can do for the World. 
. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 
Series ‘‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. ‘I. What Life is For, 
10. \ Il. Education for Life. 
9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 
11, The King’s Question. (By Rey.Robert Collyer.) 


NA HQrawWh 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 Kast 20th Street, New York 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, — 


—  . 
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Morgan Chapel. 


Contributions of clothing and Christmas toys 
for the Morgan Chapel should be sent to 9 
Wheeler Street, Boston, which is the head- 
quarters of the dayzwork during the rebuild- 
ing. 

EvizaperH S. Emmons, Missionary. 


—_——— 


Memorial. 


‘ Mrs. Nancy Smith Foster passed away from 
the earthly life. Saturday, November 30, at her 
residence, 789 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, in the 
ninety-fourth year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Deacon John Smith, whose family 
had for several generations occupied a farm and 
homestead known as Elm Hill on a beautiful 
and commanding site near Peterboro, N.H. 
It was a Scotch-Irish family, industrious, intel- 
lectual, religious, and public-spirited, and has 
given many honorable names to the history 
of the State. Reared under the wholesome in- 
fluences of New England farm life as it then 
was, Nancy Smith came to Chicago in 1840 
as the wife of Dr. John H. Foster. Their first 
home was on Lake Street. They soon moved 
to Madison Street, and shortly before the Civil 
War they moved to the North Side. Dr. Foster’s 
house, on the corner of Belden Avenue and 
North Clark Street, was perhaps the last house 
consumed in the great fire. Since her hus- 
band’s death in 1874, Mrs. Foster has lived 
with her daughter, Mrs. Porter, at 789 Fuller- 
ton Avenue. Her family had been Unitarians 
from the time of Channing. Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster were members of the First Unitarian 
Church which stood on Washington Street, be- 
tween Clark and Dearborn. After moving to 
the North Side, they were among the charter 
members of Unity Church, of which Robert 
Collyer was the first pastor. She took great 
interest in the higher education of women, and 
built a hall of Teale for girl-graduates at the 
Chicago University. It is called the “ Nancy 
Foster Home.” Infirmaries, settlements, chari- 
ties, had her sympathy and general support. 
Although Mrs. Foster’s bodily strength~ has 
been steadily failing for many years, her health 
has been good, her mind has been clear, 
her interest in public affairs has been keen, 
and her unfailing sweetness of disposition has 
been a benediction to all who came within its 
influence. Up to the very last she found pleas- 
ure in flowers, in birds, in trees, and in the 
changing colors of the sky. Beyond all these 
was the pleasure she found in quiet, thoughtful 
acts of kindness. 

Mrs. Foster leaves 
Mrs. Bass, Mrs. Porter, 
Adams. 


behind three daughters,— 
and Mrs. George E. 


Dere and Chere. 


The first organ in Boston, offered to the 
Brattle Square Church in 1713, was unani- 
mously and curtly declined by that organization ; 
and its setting-up in King’s Chapel was at- 


tended by about as much agitation as the intro- 
duction of the wooden horse into Troy. 


In Sweden, writes an American traveller, the 
saloons are closed on Saturday—pay day—while 
the savings-banks are kept open until midnight. 
No government can force a man to save his 
money, but at least this Swedish system encour- 

S fim to deposit it where he will draw better 
interest than a headache. 


“Bees” are an institution in the Russian vil- 
lage. All summer-time they are in full swing, 
especially among the women. Each one’s flax is 

thered and beaten in turn, the potatoes are 

ug and stored, and so on. But at the end of 
every day the evening air is full of song and 


dance, for in Russia they do not forget to play 
after work. 


duced through its extensive employment by the 
Indians, who used the bark in 


$10, but it is impossible to reduce it below $11. 
you gave us an order for 50 of 
build them for $10 each. 


sliding doors. This means a great deal for the qual- 
ity of the cabinet. 
cheaply made cabinet. 
is well seasoned and well framed, since its doors slide 
so smoothly. é 


150 volumes. 
wood is quartered oak in golden finish. 
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tumors, inflammatory swellings, and hemor- 
rhages. This would indicate the presence of con- 
siderable tannin in the bark, as this is the main 
acting principle in remedies for these troubles. 
The Indians of the South ate the seeds, and 
made pretty ornaments from them. 


The use of witch-hazel in medicine was intro- 


ecoction for 


We tried hard to figure this Bookcase down to 
If 
them, we could not 
Notice that these are not swinging doors, but 
You cannot slide the doors of a 
You know that this bookcase 
Five adjustable shelves give accommodation for 


25 more books can be placed on top of the cabinet. 


What a fine suggestion for a Holiday gift ! 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


JORDAN MARSH CO. | JORDAN MARSH CO. 


LEATHER GOODS 


Street Floor 


In every -conceivable style and description, both foreign and domestic. 


Beautiful Jewel Boxes, Handkerchief and Glove Sets, Triplicate Mirrors, Folios 
and Magazine Covers in the artistic Vienna Leathers, Carriage 
Card Case, Purse, and Vinaigrette, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases and Purses 
Dressing Cases, 
sian Wrist and Opera Bags, 
coloring. Our line of Domestic 
have ever had. 


Pocketbooks and Card Cases, from 


Bags fitted with 
Chatelaine Bags, Drinking Cups, Flasks, 
from Berlin and Frankfort, Writing Cases, 
Music Cases, Collar and Cuff Boxes from London, Dainty Pari- 
also Real Bronze Picture Frames in Art Nouveau 
Goods is the largest and most complete that we 


Jewel Cases and Boxes, 


1.00 to 25.00 


Music Rolls and Cases, 


50c to 7.50 


Chatelaine Bags, different leathers, 


25c to 25.00 


Beaded Bags and Purses, 
1.00 to 15.00 


German Silver Bags and Purses, 


1.00 to 12.00 


Folios and Writing Cases, Sterling Silver Bags and Purses, 


1.00 to 12.00 2.00 to 35.00 


JORDAN MARSH CO. 


25c to 20.00 
Letter Cases, Bill Books and Bill Folds, 


from 
50c to 12.00 
Cigarette and Cigar Cases, from 


50c to 10.00 
Dressing Cases and Medicine Cases, 
from . 
37c to 25.00 


Collar and Cuff Boxes, from 


50c to 6.50 
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Pleasantries. 


A bright American youngster’s description of 
the dachshund: “One of those dogs that is a dog 
and a half long and only half a dog high.?’— 
Wellspring. 


“How do you know he loves you?”’ said Miss 
Cayenne. “He writes me such beautiful let- 
ters.” “Humph! That isn’t love. That’s lit- 
erature.” — Washington Star. 


“Are you working,—have you any engagement 
now?” asked the elastic skin man of the living 
skeleton. “No,” replied the other freak, “I am 
what is known as ‘an idle curiosity.’ ” 


Feats recorded by novelists are wonderful. 
What book was it in which the colonel was 
described as “pacing backward and forward, 
with his hands behind his back, reading the 
newspaper’’? 


One of our Unitarian ministers confesses to 
having written in an early essay of “the elo- 
quence of a Cicero or a Tully.” But the best of 
the joke is that none of the hearers discovered 
anything wrong. 


Little Jeannette’s mother found her one day 
with her face covered with jam from ear to ear. 
“O Jeannette,” said her mother, “what would 
you think if you caught me looking like that 
some day?” “I should think you’d had an 
awful good time, mamma.” —Se/ected. 


A Washington correspondent on a fishing trip 
turned to the old negro boatman, and said: 
“Uncle, don’t you think yellow perch is al- 
together the best fishin the river?” “Yes, sah,” 
replied the old man, “yaller perch am de bes’ 
fish heah, always ’scusin’ de white shad.” 


“Do you appreciate poetry?” asked the seri- 
ous young woman. “ Yes, indeed,” answered 
Mr. Cumrox. “There’s one piece of poetry 
that has done me a world of good. OldasIam, 
there are times when I couldn’t tell how to fig- 
ure without saying, ‘Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber, April, June, and November.’ ” 


Some one had a turtkgpto be shipped East, 
and wanted to prepay the charges. The express- 
man hunted through his lists for the rate, but in 
vain. Then, perceiving the customer was impa- 
tient, he exclaimed in despair, “Cats is dogs, 
and so is rabbits; but this here turkle is a 
insect, an’ they ain’t no charges, an’ she goes 
free.” 


A colored man complained that another negro 
owed him two dollars and refused to pay. The 
creditor had dunned to no purpose. Finally, he 
went to a lawyer. “What reason does he give 
for refusing to pay you?” asked the lawyer. 
“Why, boss,” said the colored man, “he said he 
done owed me dat money for so long dat de 
interest had et it all up, and he didn’t owe me a 
cent.” 


“In your remarks just now,” said the doctor, 
at the meeting of the class of ’60, “did I under- 
stand you to refer to our old pedagogue as the 
‘Napoleon of schoolmasters’?” “Yes,” replied 
the professor. “You may remember that he 
used to inflict a ‘little corporal’ punishment now 
and then?” “Vividly.” And the doctor absent- 
mindedly rubbed himself as he spoke.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


An absent-minded professor of languages 
dropped into a restaurant for a luncheon. 
“Fried eggs,” said the professor. ‘Over ?” said 
the waiter, meaning to ask whether he wanted 
them cooked on both sides. “Ova?” echoed the 
professor. ‘Certainly. That is what I ordered. 
Ova galling.” This the waiter interpreted as 
meaning “extra well done,” and that is the way 
they came to the table.— Youth's Companion. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
&CO, 


Fine Leather Goods 


TRAVELLING BAGS 
with FITTINGS 


PORTFOLIOS 


Silver and Gold Mounted 
CARD CASES 
and POCKET BOOKS 


5 I WASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS |; 
"saat 


Unmounted photographs 
of the great art works of 
the world. 


CARBONS and PLATINUMS 
FRAMED PICTURES 


Artistic, but Inexpensive 


Framing and Photo- 
% Mounting to Order. 


ee 
SOu a,% 


338 Wasi © 


» ART CO. 


Pa *gtreet. 


One Flight 


ASTINGS. Wo. 


il BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
LN 


| . PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


MENEELY & CO. til vournens 

s BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervilet, West Troy, N. ¥. _ Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Mencely, 1826. 
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OMINION LINE | 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The new twincecrew: S=-S: COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, Naples, and 
moa, Jan. 4 and tEs 12, 1902; to Alexandria, 
Egypt, Jan. an. 4 and Fe 
a c MBROMAN ‘ails Jan. 15, ioe 26, » ae 9. 
or rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 eee St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE | 


adjoining “Sif 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEES, JAN. 88; 19GKess das cicesn ve cwlenes ices x 
PPABIiTiEs Faerie ih once nce es oka 
$3,043,498. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, =e 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massac 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, — 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALF rapa D. FOS eg Vice-President. 


cage puree 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


. BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bullding, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. age et 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B.,; Duxbury, Mass, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 


Illustrated catalogue, ¢ 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘3, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. oe 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D: E 


Miss IDA F, YS 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


os |h 


HURCH | | 
ARPETS rics. 658 


“ATMANU: JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS: 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON._ 


